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Pledge for Pupils : 


We will remain in school, attend regularly and learn 
all we can, to make ourselves effective in the service 
of our country, remembering that this war calls for 
many skilled services on the battle front and at home. 
He will safeguard our health and keep ourselves 
physically fit, so that we may be strong to perform 
our duties, remembering that preventable illness is a 
serious handicap to full wartime efficiency of the 
Nation. 

From “Stay in This Fight to the Finish,” a 

statement issued by the Educational Policies 

Commission, August 24, 1943 


Cover PICTURE 
Boy on Tractor near Jacksonville, Part of the Agricultural 
Education Program at Trumansburg 
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Message to the Schools 


HE ORDER of the day is, Carry on. Our men are still fighting; our 
‘% farms and factories are producing to the limit. In school, we must 
keep on working, learning and preparing. The biggest battles are still to 
be fought. Hard tests of home-front morale lie ahead of us. 

Everyone will have another chance to help in bond drives, scrap metal 
salvaging, rationing, food production and conservation, and civilian 
defense. There will be a further need for special courses at the high 
school level. 

Now, as never before, each boy and girl should strive to become 
physically fit and mentally prepared. There is little enough time to 
accomplish this before the age of eighteen. Except for youth far below 
average in ability, the all-day job as a substitute for the final years of high 
school is an intellectual and vocational booby-trap. 

For almost every pupil, the wise and patriotic decision is to continue in 
school, packing each week with a full measure of learning and growing. 
After that, the armed forces and the essential industries will be able to make 
placements at appropriate levels of service. But a combination of work 
and study is possible for older pupils, when schools and industries can 
agree upon a reasonable division of the weekly schedule. 

The steady call is for patience, persistence and preparedness. No one 
should stop till the whistle blows, and, even then, the game will only enter 
into a new phase. The problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation, of a 
return to peace and progress, will long be good subjects for the classroom. 
As pupils, teachers and school executives, let us ask what kind of a world 
we want and, above all, how we may ourselves take an informed and 
responsible part in its emergence. 


A dS Clhilaen2_ 


Commissioner of Education 














Proposals for a $44,500,000 postwar 
building program have been submitted to 
the Temporary State Commission for 
Postwar Public Works Planning by the 
State Education Department following 
approval by the Board of Regents of The 
University of the State of New York of 
a partial list of projects prepared by the 
Regents committee on postwar building 
projects under the chairmanship of Vice 
Chancellor William J. Wallin. 
totaling $36,500,000 were approved at the 
July meeting, and additional projects to 
cost $8,000,000 were approved in August. 

The projects envision a greatly ex- 


Projects 


tended educational program which, ac- 
cording to Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy 
Commissioner, will reach 90 per cent of 
the State’s population and provide oppor- 
tunities in the technical fields available 
to thousands of boys and girls hitherto 
unable to obtain training of this kind after 
leaving high school. Construction of new 
technical institutes and expanding the 
facilities of those now in operation are 
among the plans included in the new 
program. 

In submitting his report to the Board 
of Regents, Vice Chancellor Wallin 
stated : 

Your committee on postwar planning in edu- 
cation reports approval of the following proj- 
ects for transmittal to the Temporary State 
Commission for Postwar Public Works Plan- 
ning, with the explanation that other projects, 
such as those in New York City and Rochester, 
are under consideration and will be transmitted 
later, when approved. 

The recommendations include a de- 
tached addition to the State Education 
Building, which with a site, will cost an 
estimated $1,450,000. A separate State 
mended, at a cost of $5,000,000, to house 
Museum Building in Albany is recom- 
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POSTWAR BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


the vast amount of material now in pos- 
session of the State Museum but lacking 
adequate exhibition space. The program 
calls for a building adequate to give space 
to all the major industries of New York 
State as well as for expanded displays 
of scientific materials. A State Archives 
and Public Records Building is proposed, 
at a cost of $1,000,000, wherein would be 
housed safely and in one place all the 
historical records and vital statistical ma- 
terial which is at present stored inade- 
quately and without proper protection 
against fire, dampness and the ravages of 
time in many different offices. 

Expansion of facilities at the various 
state teachers colleges, to fulfil the present 
policies in connection with these institu- 
tions, includes building projects at New 
York State College for Teachers at Al- 
bany to cost $1,200,000; State Teachers 
College at Buffalo, $950,000; State 
Teachers College at Brockport, $100,000; 
State Teachers College at Cortland, 
$350,000 ; State Teachers College at Fre- 
donia, $1,125,000; State Teachers Col- 
lege at Geneseo, $680,000; State Teach- 
ers College at New Paltz, $300,000; State 
Teachers College at Oneonta, $1,500,000; 
State Teachers College at Oswego, 
$963,000; State Teachers College at 
Plattsburg, $300,000 ; State Teachers Col- 
lege at Potsdam, $650,000. 

Establishment of a new state teachers 
college on Long Island is proposed, at a 
cost of $2,500,000. 

Projects designed to extend the opera- 
tions of the following state institutes are 
recommended: Alfred, $925,000 ; Cobles- 
kill, $280,000 ; Delhi, $180,000 ; Farming- 
dale, $1,818,500; Morrisville, $925,000; 
Canton, $575,000. 

(Concluded on page 4) 
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BUILDING FOR THE NEW DAY 


HE REGENTS of the University have made what should prove to be 

a profoundly important contribution to the welfare of the State, now 

and in the future, by presenting a comprehensive program of postwar 

construction projects for educational institutions within its jurisdiction. 

While the total, almost $36,000,000 may at first glance produce a taxpayer 

gasp; when the matter is soberly and candidly considered, this huge sum 

is divested of its awe-inspiring power. For the total of construction 

presented does not call for immediate fulfilment in a practical sense; it 

only lists projects which can be brought to practical completion and then, 
through public service, justify the expenditure involved. 

* * * 

Removing from the mind the mere money consideration, surveying the 
scope and power of this construction program, which at the same time is 
implicit with cultural factors, the citizen must experience a thrill of pride 
in his own Empire State, and also the satisfaction which flows from this 
evidence of idealistic statesmanship and motivates its leaders in the field 
of education. 

For the world moves, and moves ahead, the war notwithstanding. No 
one can now say precisely when the sun will rise on the New Day, but that 
dawn is certain. Certainly, it is playing the part of wisdom, to make 
preparations. Preparing for the time of peace is the imperative demand 
of the hour. 

The Regents envision that approaching peacetime with eyes and minds 
clear in regard to progressive public needs and popular aspirations. 

* * * 

Every section, and region, of the State will benefit directly under this 
program. What is more important, in the large, is the comprehensive 
nature of the program in respect to needs recognized. Ina very true sense, 
the program can be designated “ forward-looking.” 

* * * 

Announcement of this program comes at a time when men and women 
are experiencing a “ searching of hearts” in respect to what the future 
holds for the children of today. What does the future hold of good promise 
for the boys and girls who will be men and women when the fears of war 
have been lifted from the souls of men? In so far as is possible at this 
stage of historic unfoldment, the Regents have supplied the answer — new 
fields of endeavor; larger opportunities for youth; education to meet new 
and changed social and economic conditions. In short, eyes and souls 
uplifted to the dawn. 


‘ ’ 


— Extracts from an editorial in the New York 
State Journal, August 2, 1943 
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POSTWAR PLANNING 


(Concluded from page 2) 


Construction costing $400,000 is recom- 
mended for the New York State Maritime 
Academy at Fort Schuyler, for a drill 
hall and recreation center and a machinery 
building. 

New technical institutes would be es- 
tablished as follows: one in aeronautics 
at Syracuse, $2,000,000, with facilities of 
from 1200 to 1800 students, who would 
find work later in the major aircraft 
plants now operating in the State and 
which have indicated their intention of 
continuing in the production of planes for 
peacetime use ; one in the field of business 
at Utica, $1,000,000, to prepare students 
to take up commercial work in the 200,000 
independent retail establishments through- 
out the State, with emphasis upon admin- 
istrative work, advertising, retailing and 
other related activities, taught on a level 
above the high school commercial courses ; 
one in general technical training for west- 
ern New York at Buffalo, $2,500,000; a 


similar institute in the Westchester area, 
$2,000,000; one in the Capital District, 
$2,000,000, principally to teach all 
branches of applied electricity, including 
electronics; one in applied or practical 
arts at Binghamton, $1,500,000, and a 
similar one at Plattsburg, $380,000, which 
would be affiliated with the State Teach- 
ers College there. 

Improvement in facilities is recom- 
mended at the following state-supported 
colleges: State Veterinary College at 
Cornell, $250,000 ; State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell, $60,000; State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse, $770,900; 
State College of Ceramics at Alfred, 
$200,000 ; State College of Agriculture at 
Ithaca, $5,619,000 ; State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, $1,777,926, 
and Cornell University, $200,000. 

Improvements at the New York State 
School for the Blind at Batavia are recom- 
mended at a cost of $668,000. 
ments on the Tuscarora, Allegany and 
Cattaraugus Indian reservations are pro- 
posed to cost a total of $350,000. 


Improve- 





PUPIL RECRUITMENT BASIS OFFERED 


The recommendations of the State 


Education Department on _ preventing 
serious impairment of educational devel- 
opment of youth affected by industrial re- 
cruitment of high school pupils in war- 
affected cities have been announced by 
Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education. The proposals represent 
official Department action on a group of 
suggestions submitted to the Department 
in July by a special committee of super- 
intendents, or their representatives, 
headed by Dr James M. Spinning, super- 
intendent of schools at Rochester. 
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In presenting the Department recom- 
mendations to all school superintendents 
and high school principals, Doctor Stod- 
dard said: 

Much can be done to retain the scholastic in- 
terest of boys and girls who have already left 
high school. For all pupils who are sufficiently 
able, we are anxious to guarantee that minimum 
of vocational, cultural and social development 
which only high school graduation can insure. 

The statement on the recommendations 
concludes : 


It is felt that such arrangements would give 
employers a proper chance to employ youth 
without disrupting cultural and vocational 
progress. 
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The schools, on their part, should do every- 
thing possible to maintain a curriculum in har- 
mony with the expanding needs and interests 
of youth, At present the drawing power of 
business and industrial concerns is inversely 
related to the fundamental appeal of the high 
school program. It is possible that one source 
of the present difficulty lies within the school 
system; we have not always presented to a boy 
the long-time significance of a decision on his 
part to quit school before he has finished. . . 

The measures recommended are regarded as 
wartime in character, to be considered without 
commitments beyond the present emergency. 
However, to the extent that they are put into 
effect, school authorities should undertake re- 
searches and inquiries designed to evaluate the 
outcome. In this way we should establish a 
pool of objective experience to be drawn upon 
in the postwar period. 

The following are the Department 
recommendations ° 

1 That, for the standard employment certifi- 
cate as hitherto understood, there be substituted 
a permit to work on school-released time. 
(These permits would apply to all nongraduates 
up to the age of 18.) There would be these 
options: (a) full-time schooling up to age 18, 
or to high school graduation; (b) for 16 and 
17-year-olds, the alternatives of a full-time 
school or a part-time school under various co- 
operative arrangements for outside work, or 
(c) the assignment of the pupil to special insti- 
tutions or curricular programs in cases of 
mental or other handicap. This plan will re- 
quire amendments to the Education and Labor 
laws. 

2 That, in every school, pupils be expected to 
declare in advance their intent to apply for a 
work permit, in order that appropriate advisory 
and counseling service, to include the parents, 
may be arranged. 

3 That school authorities, except in cases of 
extreme hardship, take steps to eliminate any 
leniency that may have developed in the en- 
forcement of the present law which calls for 
the personal appearance of the parent when 
school leaving is contemplated. 

4 That, where feasible, large cities decentral- 
ize the issuing of work permits by having them 
issued at the student’s own high school. (A 
real guidance service should be rendered to 
pupils who are considering outside work. If 
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it is truly necessary for them to seek employ- 
ment, then the guidance officer should give as- 
sistance in accordance with their interests, 
aptitudes and abilities.) 


5 That, for 16 and 17-year-olds who have not 
completed a high school curriculum, the law 
should establish that pupils may be released 
from school only for part-time work, as fol- 
lows: (a) through cooperative arrangements 
for a group of pupils, wherein an equal number 
of weeks is spent in school and in employment 
(alternately), and the employment has educa- 
tional value, being part of a regularly planned 
and supervised program. This program is feasi- 
ble only in the larger schools where separate 
sections of a class are organized. To encourage 
the development of programs of this type, there 
should be a proportionate allotment of state aid 
in behalf of time spent in employment which is 
deemed educational in character. This requires 
new legislation. (b) Individual arrangements 
guaranteeing 15 or 20 hours of school and not 
over 24 hours of employment weekly, with 
pupils released from school at noon or there- 
after and with employment spread over six 
days. Since a 44-hour week, together with 
outside preparation for lessons, is heavy, the 
work program of 24 hours should constitute a 
maximum ; it should be approved only for pupils 
capable of carrying this load. 
hours are shortened, more pupils may leave 
school altogether, to their personal detriment 
and ultimately to that of the country. 


Unless school 


6 That evening school and extension oppor- 
tunities be made more widely available. 

7 That special calendar arrangements be con- 
sidered for rural areas where the farm labor 
problem is acute. 

8 That a basis be established for the granting 
of state aid to all approved educational pro- 
grams, including evening school and extension 
work. 

9 That the counseling service of schools be 
established on a 12-month basis and that it 
maintain close contact with all nongraduates to 
the age of 18. 

10 That, for these problems, the Education 
Department enlist the cooperation of state and 
local groups representing business, industry, 
labor and the War Manpower Commission. 

11 That plans be made to effect the note- 
worthy legislative changes implied in the pro- 
gram above. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM READY 


A four million dollar community school 
lunch program for New York State has 
been announced by Dr George D. Stod- 
dard, Commissioner of Education, in co- 
operation with the Federal Food Distri- 
bution Administration. Public and private 
schools and other child welfare institu- 
tions may participate in the program, pro- 
vided they are nonprofit organizations. 
The public school project will be super- 
vised by the State Education Department, 
Doctor Stoddard announced. Dr Edwin 
R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner 
for Instructional Supervision, has been 
assigned to direct the Department’s pro- 
gram. Private and parochial schools 
should apply to the F. D. A. at 150 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The surplus commodities used in previ- 
ous years are no longer available. Under 
the new program the Federal Govern- 
ment will reimburse in cash up to nine 
cents a meal money spent by local spon- 
sors of approved school lunch projects. 
The Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion under Dr Marion S. Van Liew will 
provide technical supervision, including 
advice on menus, diet and nutrition. 
Chester A. Halman is the F. D. A. repre- 
sentative for New York State. 

“We regard this as an opportunity to 
promote health through nutrition,” Com- 
missioner Stoddard said. “‘ Red tape’ 
has been reduced to a minimum,” he 
added. He called attention again to legis- 
lation passed last spring whereby local 
school tax funds may be spent by boards 
of education for school cafeterias. 

The labor supplied until this spring by 
the Works Projects Administration is no 
longer available, Doctor Van Kleeck said. 
He explained that public school projects 
could be sponsored either by local boards 
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of education and school trustees or by 
community groups such as service clubs, 
parent-teacher associations and nutrition 
committees. The State Education Depart- 
ment will require the approval by local 
school authorities for projects in the pub- 
lic schools sponsored by groups other than 
boards of education, he said. 

Federal funds will be paid for projects 
in either elementary or high schools and 
for nursery schools except those receivy- 
ing federal funds under the Lanham Act. 
Doctor Van Kleeck explained that Con- 
gress just before adjournment in July 
allotted to the Department of Agriculture 
$50,000,000 for use for school lunches 
throughout the Nation by the F. D. A. 

Sample forms of contract with the 
F. D. A. and sample monthly reports and 
claims for reimbursement have been dis- 
tributed to city, village and district super- 
intendents and to high school and central 
The superintendents 
Private and 


school principals. 
will notify their schools. 
parochial schools will receive similar ma- 
terials from the F. D. A., Doctor Van 
Kleeck said. He added: 

With the W.P.A. labor and the surplus 
commodities gone, but with the new cash grants 
toward the cost of the food and the new state 
law permitting school boards to use local tax 
funds, the situation is so changed that it is 
difficult to predict how many of the two million 
public school children will participate. More 
women are working, however, and more children 
need the benefit of a good hot meal at noon. 
Many children need milk in the middle of the 
morning. 

———_O———_- 


The annual field meeting of the New 
York State members of Phi Delta Kappa, 
graduate fraternity in education, will be 
held the noon of Convocation at the Uni- 
versity Club, Albany, according to the 
president, Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck. 
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PUPILS TO AID STORES AT CHRISTMAS 


A method by which high school pupils 
may assist retail merchants during the 
Christmas rush this year has been sug- 
gested by Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 
missioner of Education, in a letter to city, 
village and district superintendents of 
schools, following conferences between 
representatives of the State Education 
Department and members of the New 
York State Council of Retail Merchants. 
“In releasing pupils for this kind of work 
it is essential to plan for a minimum of 
interference with the pupils’ education,” 
Doctor Stoddard said. He added: 


We are agreed that it is much better to plan 
for a systematic release of pupils from school 
to work part time or full time than to have in- 
dividual high school students make their own 
arrangements for employment. In order to ap- 
proach this problem in a systematic way, Mr 
John C. Watson, president of the New York 
State Council of Retail Merchants, will recom- 
mend to their local members that a committee 
of merchants be appointed to work in coopera- 
tion with the local superintendent of schools in 
devising a plan that will work out to the mutual 
advantage of the high schools and local stores. 


Local school authorities have the au- 
thority to do the following: 


To make any desirable adjustments in the 
holiday vacation period. Schools are legally 


required to be in session 190 days a year. 


Local school authorities are responsible for 
establishing the school calendar for the year. 

To adjust daily school schedules. It is pos- 
sible for local school authorities, for a period 
of two or three weeks before Christmas, to ar- 
range a school schedule so that pupils report 
earlier and as a result may be excused from 
school at 12 or 1 o'clock and be available for 
employment in the stores during the afternoon 
and evening rush periods. 


The letter to superintendents added: 


In your conferences with representatives of 
the local stores it will be possible to determine 
the number of 16 and 17-year-old boys and 
girls who will be needed during the vacation 
period. After the total number of workers 
needed is determined, it will then be possible 
for each high school to furnish a quota of stu- 
dents. The principal or counselor can assist 
in determining the pupils who can work without 
seriously interfering with their school work 
and arrange for their being interviewed by the 
personnel directors of the retail stores, thus 
avoiding duplication of interviews by the em- 
ployers and at the same time reducing the calls 
upon the school for help. Carefully planned 
selection of students will result in a minimum 
interference with the school work of the pupils 
and at the same time provide the services 
needed by many of the stores. 

It is further suggested that your distributive 
education teacher be encouraged to organize 
short intensive preemployment training classes, 
not only for high school students but for house- 
wives and others who are about to obtain store 
experience for the first time. 





DOCTORATES TO 


Two members of the staff of the State 
Education Department have received their 
doctorates during the past summer. 
Mrs Ruth Abernathy Locke, supervisor 
of physical education in the Bureau of 
Physical Education, received the degree 
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STAFF MEMBERS 


of doctor of philosophy from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Paul T. 
Williams, supervisor of visual education, 
in the Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, 
received the degree of doctor of education 
from New York University. 
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Dr Charles C. Adams, Director of the 
New York State Museum, retired July 
31, 1943, after more than 17 years of 
service in that position. He had reached 
the statutory age limit of 70 years on 
July 23d. 

Doctor Adams brought about many 
changes in the exhibits of the State Mu- 
seum and was instrumental in enlarging 
the historical materials. In June he an- 
nounced the opening of the Hall of New 
York State History where are collected 
examples of warfare, handcraft and in- 
dustry from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent. 

Outstanding among the collections of 
materials representing the activities of the 
Shaker colonies in America is the collec- 
tion obtained for the State Museum under 
Doctor Adams’ guidance. This collection 
is regarded highly by many national au- 
thorities on this phase of American his- 
tory. Doctor Adams was also largely in- 
strumental in establishing the Allegany 
School of Natural History at the Allegany 
State Park. Among his contributions to 
the State was the publication for the first 
time of handbooks dealing with scientific 
undertakings written for the citizen with- 
out a scientific background. 

Doctor Adams came to the State Mu- 
seum on May 1, 1926, from his post as 
director of the Roosevelt Wild Life For- 
est Experiment Station in connection with 
the New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University. A native of 
Illinois, he was graduated from Illinois 
Wesleyan University in 1895. He re- 


ceived the degree of master of science 
from Harvard University in 1899. He 
became curator of the museum of the 
University of Michigan in 1903. About 
four years later he became director of the 
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STATE MUSEUM DIRECTOR RETIRES 


Cincinnati Society of Natural History and 
curator of the University of Cincinnati 
museum. He received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1908 from the 
University of Chicago. Until 1914 he 
was associate in animal ecology at the 
University of Illinois. Then he joined 
the staff of the State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University as assistant pro- 
fessor of forest zoology. Two years later 
he became a full professor. With the 
establishment of the wild life forest ex- 
periment station, which he initiated and 
organized in 1919, he was made director. 

In New York State he directed re- 
search on the wild life resources of the 
State and of national forests and parks 
from the scientific, educational, economic 
and social viewpoints. In 1920 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of 
science from Illinois Wesleyan University. 

He is the author of a Guide to the Study 
of Animal Ecology and of many reports 
and scientific educational papers in vari- 
ous journals and proceedings. He is a 
member of many scientific, professional 
and conservation associations. 


—_Q———_ 


MADILL BOOKS BEQUEATHED 


The medical library of the late Dr Grant 
C. Madill, member of the Board of 
Regents who died last spring, was be- 
queathed to the A. Barton Hepburn Hos- 
pital at Ogdensburg, where he had served 
for many years as chief surgeon. The 
books, numbering about 500, will be 
housed in a room adjoining the patients’ 
library at the hospital. 
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AGRICULTURE COLLEGE DEAN DIES 


to Cornell as extension professor in 


Dr Carl Edwin Ladd, dean of the New 
York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University and active in many 
phases of agricultural life and education 
in the State and Nation, died at his farm 
home in Freeville July 23d following a 
heart attack. 

Doctor Ladd was born February 25, 
1888, was graduated from Cortland State 
Normal School, and from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1912, earning the degree of 
bachelor of science from the latter insti- 
tution. He received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from the same university 
in 1915. The University of Maine con- 
ferred an honorary degree upon him in 
1941, 

He served as instructor in farm man- 
agement at the College of Agriculture for 
three years following his graduation. In 
1915 he became director of the State 
School of Agriculture at Delhi. Two 
years later he became a specialist in agri- 
cultural education for the State Education 
Department. In 1919 he became director 
of the State School of Agriculture at Al- 
fred University. A year later he returned 





farm management. Four years later he 
became director of extension at Cornell 
and in 1932 was appointed dean of the 
College of Agriculture and the New York 
State College of Home Economics and 
director of the experiment stations until 
the separation of the College of Home 
Economics in 1941. 

Doctor Ladd served as a member of 
the New York State Defense Council, on 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and also on 
the State Emergency Food Commission. 
He was a director of the Springfield, 
Mass., Land Bank. He was stricken 
after a meeting of this institution, three 
days before his death. 

Among his other activities he was 
deputy commissioner of conservation in 
the State January to October 1931 and 
was a member of many scientific societies, 
author and editor of several scientific 
books and bulletins and co-author with 
E. R. Eastman of Growing Up in the 
Horse and Buggy Days. 


EDUCATION WEEK PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


“Education for Victory” has been 
selected as the general theme for the ob- 
servance of American Education Week, 
November 7th to 13th. The specific 
themes suggested for each day are: 

Sunday, November 7th, Education for World 
Understanding 

Monday, November 8th, Education for Work 

Tuesday, November 9th, Education for the 
Air Age 

Wednesday, November 10th, Education To 
Win and Secure the Peace 
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Thursday, November 11th, Education for 
Wartime Citizenship 

Friday, November 12th, Meeting the Emer- 
gency in Education 

Saturday, November 13th, Education for 
Sound Health 

This program, as in previous years, is 
under the general sponsorship of the 
National Education Association, the 
United States Office of Education, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers and the American Legion. 
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Commenting on the observance, Dr 
George M. Wiley, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education, stated: 


American Education Week should be very 
significant this year. It will be widely observed 
in the schools throughout the State as it repre- 
sents an unusual opportunity to acquaint the 
public with the outstanding contribution which 
is being made by the public schools to insure 
the American heritage. It should also enlist 


the full cooperation of parents, patrons and 
citizens in the great effort which is being made 
by America to provide every possible advantage 
to childhood and to youth, both for the home 
front and for the battle front. 


Superintendents and principals are urged to 
focus the attention of all citizens, young and 
old, on the large part that is being played by 
the schools, not only in the war effort but for 
the victory and the peace that are to follow. 





SUPERVISORS RESIGN 

Two associate education supervisors in 
the Bureau of Physically Handicapped 
Children, State Education Department, 
have resigned. They are Matie M. 
Carter, in charge of sight-saving classes, 
and Olga L. Lommen, in charge of 
crippled children’s classes. 


Miss Carter joined the Department 
September 1, 1931, was appointed senior 
education supervisor July 1, 1932, and 
associate education supervisor July 1, 
1940. She prepared at Michigan State 
College, Michigan State Normal School, 
where she earned the degree of bachelor 
of science, the University of Michigan 
and Columbia University. 


Miss Lommen was appointed provision- 
ally on July 1, 1931, became senior edu- 
cation supervisor the following year and 
was appointed associate education super- 
visor on July 1, 1940. She prepared at 
Minnesota State Teachers College, Minne- 
sota State University, where she received 
a bachelor of science in education, and 
Columbia University, where she received 
the degree of master of arts in education. 
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INDUCTIONS POSTPONED 


High school pupils who have completed 
more than half of their academic year 
may have their induction into the armed 
services postponed until the end of that 
academic year, according to a law ap- 
proved by the President on July 9th, as 
an amendment to the Selective Training 


and Service Act of 1940. 


The new act states: 

Any person eighteen or nineteen years of age 
who, while pursuing a course of instruction at 
a high school or similar institution of learning, 
is ordered to report for induction under the Act 
during the last half of one of his academic 
years at such school or institution, shall, upon 
request, have his induction under this Act post- 
poned until the end of such academic year, with- 
out regard to the date during the calendar year 
on which such academic year ends, or until 
he ceases to pursue such course of instruction, 
whichever is earlier. The induction of any 
such person shall not be postponed under this 
subsection beyond the date which would consti- 
tute the end of his academic year if he con- 
tinued to pursue such course of instruction. 


a ae 

Mrs Ada Y. Franklin, 77, a teacher for 
45 years and state educational leader 
from Cobleskill, died August 10th at 
Chittenango. 
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EDUCATORS VISIT ARMY CAMPS 


A group of New York State educa- 
tional representatives visited induction, 
reception and training installations of the 
Second Service Command on August 17th 
and 18th, together with representatives 
from the states of Delaware and New 
Jersey and from the District of Columbia. 

The New York State group included 
Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education; Dr George M. Wiley, As- 
sociate Commissioner ; George E. Hutch- 
erson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance; Dr 
Arvie Eldred, secretary, New York State 
Teachers Association; Dr Harold F. 
Studwell, superintendent of schools, East 
Rockaway; Dr James M. Spinning, 
superintendent of schools, Rochester; Dr 
William A. Hamm and Dr Arthur Bowie, 
both assistant superintendents of schools, 
New York City. Major Charles F. 
Dienst, field representative, Civilian Pre- 
induction Training Branch, Second Serv- 
ice Command, acted as escort. 

The purposes of the visit were five, of- 
ficially described as follows: to observe 
Army classification and assignment pro- 
cedures at first hand; to enable the repre- 
sentatives to see Army training, basic and 
advanced ; to observe the relationship be- 


tween preinduction training of civilian 
schools and the postinduction training 
program of the Army; to gain some un- 
derstanding of military life through ob- 
servation of the soldier’s living, working 
and recreational activities and facilities 
and their implications for training and 
guidance in the schools, and to provide a 
medium for the exchange of opinion con- 
cerning the problems and plans for pre- 
induction training in the states within the 
several service commands. 

On their arrival at Governor’s Island 
in New York on the morning of August 
17th, the party was met by T. A. Terry, 
commanding general, Second Service 
Command, A. S. F., who conducted the 
party to the induction center in the Grand 
Central Palace. In the afternoon the 
group motored to the reception center at 
Fort Dix, N. J. The educators spent 
the night there and the following morning 
were escorted to Fort Monmouth. Here 
they saw the inspection and training 
program of the United States Signal 
Corps School. That evening the party 
returned to New York and _ there 
disbanded. 





PRACTICAL NURSE 


Preparation of practical nurses to help 
alleviate the serious shortage in this field 
is being instituted in September at two of 
the state technical institutes and in Oc- 
tober a third will open the program spon- 
sored by the State Education Department. 

A nine-month course was to begin Sep- 
tember 13th at the New York State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at Delhi, 
the first three months to be spent at the 
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TRAINING OPENS 


institute and the last six months at a 
near-by affiliated hospital. It is planned 
to admit three classes each year at three- 
month intervals. The hospitals cooperat- 
ing are the Ideal at Endicott, the Catskill 
and the Cornwall. 

The New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Morrisville will also 
open its doors to similar students some 
time this month. The Oneida County 
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Hospital at Rome has signified its inten- 
tion to cooperate and others in the vicinity 
are making similar arrangements. 

In October the New York State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at St 
Lawrence University, at Canton, will in- 
augurate the same course. One hospital 
so far ready to cooperate is the Potsdam 
Hospital. Others in this territory are ex- 
pected to extend their facilities for this 
work also. 

The requirements for entrance include: 
age, between 19 and 40 years; a satis- 
factory health record, and health examina- 
tion; a preference for high school gradu- 
ates and a degree of personal fitness to be 
determined by interview. 

Courses to be offered include: personal 
care and grooming; family, social and 
working relationships, home management, 
food and nutrition, nursing principles, 
care of the mother and new-born infant, 
child care and development and care of 
convalescent, chronic and aged patients. 


These courses are offered tuition free. 
The expense to the individual woman for 


room and board, books, laboratory fees 
and uniforms, for the three-month period, 
is expected to approximate $150-$175. 
Complete maintenance is to be provided 
during the six months spent at the co- 
operating hospital. 

The goal is to train practical nurses to 
care for convalescent, chronic and mildly 
ill patients and includes preparation for 
managing homes and caring for children. 
Thus it is hoped to help meet the serious 
lack of properly trained women for this 
work. Graduates who have satisfactorily 
completed the course are eligible to take 
the state examination for practical nurses 
in New York State. 

Cooperating in supervising this under- 
taking are the State Board of Examiners 
of Nurses and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education of the State Education 
Department. Each institute will have a 
nurse supervisor in charge of the course. 





PLATTSBURG NURSE CORPS CENTER 


Training young women for the United 
States Cadet Nurse Corps begins this fall 
at the State Teachers College at Platts- 
burg, which becomes the first teacher- 
training institution in the State to sponsor 
instruction for the so-called “Florence 
Nightingale Service.” 

The curriculum of nurse education set 
up for the college has the approval of the 
Board of Regents. Affiliations with sev- 
eral hospitals in the Plattsburg area are 
being arranged. Applications for the 
course are being accepted, with 50 set at 
the maximum for this year. 

The corps affords young women a 
chance to prepare for nursing and to play 
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an important role in the war effort. Their 
living expenses are paid from federal 
funds made available to the college. Inci- 
dental expenses are covered in monthly 
stipends of $15 for the first nine months 
and $20 for the next 21 months. The 
young women wear distinctive outdoor 
uniforms provided by the Government. 

The students agree to make their serv- 
ices available for military or other federal 
hospitals or for essential civilian nursing 
after completing training and for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Information may be obtained from Dr 
Charles C. Ward, president of the State 
Teachers College at Plattsburg. 
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‘THE YORKER* SENT TO SCHOOLS 


During the year more than 300 mem- 


Sample copies of The Yorker for June 
1943 are going out to the principals of all 
secondary schools in the State this month. 
This magazine for the schools was initi- 
ated last year by the New York State His- 
torical Association with the indorsement 
of Dr George M. Wiley, Associate Com- 
missioner, to implement the new social 
studies program with its greatly increased 
emphasis on the significance and value of 
local history. 

Subscription to the magazine, published 
monthly from September to June, also 
carries junior membership in the asso- 
ciation. Last June’s issue included a 
series of reports on the year’s activity of 
these junior members and the association 
was so well satisfied with the progress 
made that it was decided to circulate the 
number to nonmember schools. 


bers were enrolled and ten chapters regis- 
tered, the latter having a total member- 
ship of 164. 


cially active were at Catskill, Coopers- 


Reporting chapters espe- 


town, East Greenbush, Elmira, Jefferson 
and Walden. Historical pilgrimages, 
faculty-pupil quizzes, pageants, window- 
displays, interclub correspondence and 
the preparation of papers for submission 
to The Yorker were among the projects 
recorded. 

The September issue of The Yorker 
will be off the press very shortly. Corre- 
spondence on individual or chapter junior 
association memberships may be ad- 
dressed to Mary E. Cunningham, super- 
visor of school services, New York State 


Historical Association, Cooperstown. 





WAR’S IMPACT ON SCHOOLS EXPLORED 


“The Impact of the War on Public 
Education” is the title of a report to be 
published by the State Education Depart- 
ment, carrying a summary of the Study 
Conference on the Impact of the War on 
Public Education, held in Albany at the 
New York State College for Teachers 
last June for public school teachers, super- 
visors of teachers and teachers college 
faculties. The personnel of the confer- 
ence included representatives from all sec- 
tions of the State. 

Conducted under the direction of Dr 
Hermann Cooper, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Teacher Education, the con- 
ference included speakers prominent in 
the fields of public education and of world 
affairs. Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 
missioner of Education, opened the con- 
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ference with an evaluation of the war's 
impact on several phases of public edu- 
cation. Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, Chief of 
the Bureau of Instructional Supervision, 
Division of Elementary Education, ex- 
plored the war’s impact on elementary 
education; Dr Warren W. Knox, Di- 
rector of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, examined the war’s effect upon the 
secondary school, and Dr Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for In- 
structional Supervision, addressed the 
group from the point of view of the school 
administrator. 

The evening speakers included Selwyn 
James, author, foreign correspondent and 
radio commentator, who spoke on “The 
Soviet Union in War and Peace” ; Hubert 
Herring, director, Committee on Cultural 
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Relations with Latin America Inc., who 
discussed “Latin American Nations in a 
World at War”; Hallett Abend, former 
New York Times chief Far Eastern cor- 
respondent and author of many articles 
and books on the Far East, who discussed 
“America’s Stake in the Pacific”; Mat- 
thew Woll, executive vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
author of many treatises on labor’s place 
in American democracy, who spoke on 
“Labor in the Postwar World,” and 
George B. deHuszar, author, traveler and 


lecturer, who closed the conference with 





a presentation of his views on the “Future 
of Europe.” 

The conference opened Monday morn- 
ing, June 21st, and closed Saturday noon, 
June 26th. Its purpose was to give pub- 
lic school workers a realistic view of the 
present world situation and the task of 
the immediate future. For study purposes 
the conference was organized in the fol- 
lowing divisions: elementary education, 
English, health, science and mathematics, 
social studies and teacher education. Each 
group prepared a report which was pre- 
sented to the group for consideration at 
the closing session. 





VETERANS’ SONS AIDED 

The attention of sons of deceased vet- 
erans of the World War is directed to 
the fact that by law 80 such sons are 
eligible for training, 40 of them at the 
United States Military Academy and 
40 at the United States Naval Academy, 
without recommendation or indorsement 
of anyone, but subject to the regular 
physical and competitive examinations. 

West Point requires that the applicants 
be between the ages of 17 and 22 and 
Annapolis sets the ages between 17 
and 21. Information may be had from 
the Adjutant General, War Department, 
Washington, on the Army training, and 
from the Chief of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, Washington, on the naval 
training. 

The deceased veterans may be either 
men or women who were in active service 
in any of the armed services or in the 
Army or Navy Nurse corps. 
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RATION BOOK FOUR 

The part schools will take in the is- 
suance of War Ration Book Four, now 
being prepared by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, was the subject of a recent 
communication of Dr George D. Stod- 
dard, Commissioner of Education, to 
school authorities throughout the State. 

The United States Office of Education 
is again asking that the schools assume 
the responsibility of distributing the new 
book under arrangements to be worked 
out to the mutual satisfaction of school 
administrators and the O.P.A. It was 
pointed out the Office of Civilian Defense 
will furnish volunteer workers. 

Doctor Stoddard concluded: 

“Among the many services rendered 
by schools in the war effort, perhaps none 
has met with more general appreciation 
from the public than the assistance with 
rationing. I am sure that you will render 
the same courteous and efficient service in 
distributing War Ration Book Four.” 
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SCHOOLS SHARE IN THIRD WAR LOAN 


By ArtHur K. GETMAN 


Associate State Administrator for War Savings 


The Treasury Department has launched 
the third war loan campaign starting Sep- 
tember 9th with a goal of 15 billion dol- 
lars. For the first time since the war 
started, the banks are omitted from the 
program. The money is being borrowed 
from individuals and from nonbanking 
groups. In other words, the money is 
coming from sources that will not con- 
tribute toward inflation. The loan is 
designed to take its place in the “ Hold 
the Line” fight against the rising cost of 
living alongside of price control, ration- 
ing, wage stabilization and taxes. School 
officials have received details regarding 
the loan from local war finance com- 
mittees. 

There are many values to be achieved 
in our educational program by having the 
schools share appropriately in the nation- 
wide third war loan campaign. Five hun- 
dred thousand volunteer workers, it is 
estimated, will participate in selling the 
securities. They will constitute a record- 
breaking sales force to complete a record- 


breaking campaign. This loan is five 
times the goal of the First Liberty Loan 
of World War I. The Treasury esti- 
mates that 52 billion dollars will be needed 
to finance the war for the last half of 
1943. Of this amount, 15 billion dollars 
is expected from each of the sources of 
taxes and the war loan. The remaining 
22 billion dollars to be raised undoubtedly 
will be borrowed chiefly froth banks. 

In all probability the third war loan 
will be oversubscribed like its predeces- 
sors. In our educational program it is 
highly important that all pupils sufficiently 
mature to understand these matters should 
be taught the practical problems of gov- 
ernment finance stressing the need for 
and the methods of borrowing from the 
people and borrowing from our financial 
This borrowing should be 
studied in connection with current tax 
laws and current trends in tax legislation, 
together with the accomplishments and 
problems in rationing, price fixing and 


institutions. 


wage stabilization. 





PUPILS AID SPRING PLANTING 


Under the special act of the Legislature 
and the regulations of the Board of 
Regents pupils were released from school 


to assist in the planting of crops during 
the spring of 1943. This effort by the 
schools constituted an important part of 
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the state-wide movement to use the labor 
of pupils for the emergency food produc- 
tion program. Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, shortly after he took office, called 
attention to the critical labor shortage on 
farms and to the need of the labor of 
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school pupils, during the planting season, 
during the summer months and during 
the harvesting of crops in the fall. 

Up to August 3, 1943, 81 per cent of 
the superintendents of schools had re- 
ported on the number of pupils released 
for farm work during the spring months. 
From these reports it was learned that a 
total of 16,412 pupils had been released 
for an average of 7.22 days for farm 
work. In comparison with this summary, 
in the fall of 1942, 27,453 pupils were 
released for an average of 6.76 days; in 
the spring of 1942, 10,337 pupils were 
released for an average of 6.06 days; and 
in the fall of 1941, 19,892 pupils were 
released for an average of 6.34 days. 

A total of 2910 pupils were released 





from cities with an average of 9.58 days, 
while 1670 pupils were released from vil- 
lages with an average of 6.3 days. The 
total of 11,832 pupils, released for an 
average of 6.77 days from districts other 
than cities and villages, indicates that the 


pupils from the rural areas, who for the 
most part have experience in farm work, 
were provided an opportunity to assist 
their parents. 

During the summer thousands of pupils 
were employed on farms throughout the 
State and plans are already under way for 
a state-wide emphasis on the release of 
pupils to assist in the harvest this fall. 
As soon as records are available, a sum- 
mary of totals will be presented in these 
columns. 





SCHOOLS CONTINUE WAR SAVINGS 


The State War Finance Committee has 
extended hearty congratulations to the 
schools for their magnificent accomplish- 
ments in the war savings program during 
the past year. Primary emphasis was 
placed on the sound educational program 
with the result that schools have become 
essential agencies with reference to the 
aims and needs of the war effort, and the 
opportunities made available to each in- 
dividual through the purchase of stamps 
and bonds in contributing toward the 
national emergency. 

Through the public and private schools 
during the 1942-43 school year $38,000,- 
000 worth of stamps and bonds were pur- 
chased, 2564 jeeps and 17 bombers were 
“bought.” For the current year a War 
Savings News Bulletin for Teachers will 
be issued by the Treasury Department in 
quarterly periods. Each bulletin will con- 
tain a new wall chart, a new Triple Threat 
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Jeep campaign poster and a new general 
purpose poster. In addition, a Schools 
at War Handbook will be sent early in 
the school year to superintendents of 
schools and high school principals in 
quantities so that one copy may be avail- 
able for each school building. 

The war savings program is one of 
learning leading to action, according to the 
committee. It is as broad as the needs 
of the war. It focuses attention on the 
fundamental task of financing the war as 
the obligation and privilege of every in- 
dividual. The program is based on the 
assumption that what Americans are 
fighting for is worth the best effort and 
sacrifices ; that Americans fight best when 
they understand the issues and strategies, 
and that the first business of the schools 
in war as in peace is the development of 
sound teaching services. The fact that 
the war savings program has been set 
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up on a voluntary basis is regarded as 
proof of faith in the ability of education 
for democracy to do its job. 

In addition to the bulletin and hand- 
book mentioned above, the following pro- 
gram materials are available from the of- 
fice of the War Finance Committee, 1270 
Sixth avenue, New York City: 


Handbook of War Savings Assembly Pro- 
grams 

War Songs for Schools at War 

War Savings Radio Script 

Sharing America, a musical pageant 

The Story of Billy Dollar, a 35 mm slide film 

The Teacher of English and the War Sav- 
ings Program, suggested materials 

The Teacher of Mathematics and the War 
Savings Program 

How To Win on the Home Front, materials 


for home economics teachers 


One Hundred Billion Dollars for War, 
factual study of wartime economics 

Art in the Service of Schools at War 

The Music Educators and Music Students 
in the Schools at War Program 


The following publications are avail- 
able free of charge from the Division of 
Public Inquiries, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Educational Programs of the Federal War 
Agencies. Brief statement about the pro- 
grams of the various government agencies 
and the types of services available to the 
schools. Includes a selected list of mate- 
rials available from each agency. 


Understanding the War. Lists government 
publications, films, posters and _ services, 
indicating from which agency they can be 
procured. 





DRIVER EDUCATION COURSE READY 


Driver education is emphasized in three 
recent publications of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, according to Dr George M. 
Wiley, Associate Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who is a member of the State 
War Council’s War Transportation Com- 
mittee. 

The military training division of the 
office of the Quartermaster General has 
prepared a preinduction training course 
in driver education. The mimeographed 
outline is based upon official publications 
of the War Department and the Quarter- 
master Corps and on related materials 
and has been indorsed by the Secretary 
of War and Robert P. Patterson, under- 
secretary of war, as well as by Dr John 
W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Aids for teachers, 
an outline of topics, student projects and 
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problems and selected references for 
teachers and students are included. 

The military training division of the 
office of the Quartermaster General has 
also issued a printed instructor’s manual 
entitled Pre-Induction Driver Education 
in Schools and Colleges. This supplies 
considerable additional detail and contains 
numerous illustrations. 

A brochure, How Your School Can 
Help the Army Train Its Drivers, has 
also been published by the Quartermaster 
General. An advisory committee of the 
Quartermaster General on civilian driver 
education includes several nationally 
known educators and authorities on safety 
education. The brochure states: “ This 
is an urgent request. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of drivers are needed in our armed 
forces.” 
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Attending “Launching” at Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, of Two Airacobras “Bought” 

through Sales of War Bonds by the Endicott Public Schools. Left to Right, Front Row, 

Norma Margo, Representing Union-Endicott High School; Robert Sirko, Representing George 

H. Nichols School; Gerald LaFrance, Representing George Washington School; Back Row, 

Major Milo H. Miller, Army Air Forces; Gladys Mersereau, Director of Girls Tri-Hi Club; 

George Forbes, Director of High School Victory Corps, and Orlando Ciotoli, Representing 
Henry B. Endicott School 


ENDICOTT SCHOOLS ‘BUY’ PLANES 


Two fighter planes bearing the names 
of the Union-Endicott High School and 
the Endicott grade schools are in service 
with the Army Air Forces a8 a result of 
the war savings campaign carried on in 
the schools of that community which 
raised $281,065.05 from January 12, 1942, 
to July 13, 1943. 

One of these Airacobras has been seen 
in service in Australia by an Endicott 
graduate and it was later sent to New 
Guinea. The two planes “bought” by the 
pupils’ savings were christened at the Bell 
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Aircraft Corporation plant at Buffalo by 
representatives of the schools. The fol- 
lowing week the sales amounted to 
$28,329, which made enough to insure 
the purchase of a third fighter plane. 
Through Major Milo H. Miller, Army 
Air Forces representative at the aircraft 
plant, arrangements were made to allo- 
cate the money raised by the schools to 
paying for these planes, allowing $75,000 
for each plane. As the schools reopened 
this fall there was a sum of $55,065.05 
toward a fourth plane. 
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Three New York State boys have 
earned the highest rank obtainable as 
the building 
for the Navy and are now designated as 
“Admiral Aircraftsmen.” This rank is 


awarded to those who have completed 


result of model aircraft 


50 models of the group which the schools 
of New York State were asked to build 
in the 800,000 national quota. 

Richard Maxwell, while a student in 
School, 
100 


scale models, including models for exhibit, 


the Van Corlaer Intermediate 


Schenectady, completed well over 


gifts to school officials and for his own 
collection. Seventy-seven of his models 
were accepted by the Navy last year. 
To add to this, he enlarged the scale of 
a number of his favorite models, added 
detail and color from published photo- 
graphs. These he mounted as display 
models. Richard’s recent record of model 
building included two sets of the Navy’s 
“A” series, one set of the “B” series 
and two sets of the “ C”’ series. 

Willard De Santis, a junior in the 
Oswego High School, was the second 
boy to receive the rank of “ Admiral Air- 
craftsman.” He has completed and had 
accepted 72 model planes. More models 
are in progress. Through Willard’s 
earnest and efficient work with the plane 
models, the Oswego High School was 
able to produce more than its allotted 
quota. Among his outstanding achieve- 
ments is Willard’s ability to build models 


on a production basis. 

The third boy in New York State to 
receive the award is Arthur Silverwater, 
a pupil in the Brooklyn Junior High 
School 149. He likewise is reported to 
have done an exceptionally fine job in 
completing over 50 models. 
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THREE WIN ADMIRAL AIRCRAFTSMAN RANK 





Commenting on their work, Roy G. 
Fales, state director of model plane pro- 
duction, said: 

These three boys exemplify the interest and 
enthusiasm with many the 
schools of the United States accepted the task 
of constructing 800,000 scale model airplanes 
during the past two years for use by the United 
States Army and Navy. They not only have 
made outstanding records of achievement for 
themselves and their but have made 
an unusual contribution to the war effort. 


which pupils in 


schools, 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
Lacking only 48/100ths of a point of 

the examinations 

award of 


perfectly in 
leading to the 
scholarships this year, Harold Brown of 
the Bronx High School of Science led 
the whole State with 99.52 per cent. 

Peter M. Curran of Xavier High 
School, New York City, was next with 
99.04 per cent. 

The next eight marks include 11 pupils, 
all who made 98 per cent or better. They 
are: Theodore Salz of DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City with 98.76; 
Murray Slotnick of New Utrecht High 
School, Brooklyn with 98.50; Mayer 
Fisch of the same school, with 98.47; 
Dorothy S. Grasser of Walton High 
School, New York City; Marilyn Wag- 
ner of Erasmus Hall High School, Brook- 
lyn, and Mary C. Ansbro of Pelham High 
School, each with 98.28 per cent ; Richard 
Rabin of Saratoga Springs High School, 
with 98.24 per cent; Eugene Blum of 
Brooklyn Boys High School, with 98.19 
per cent; William Gage of Corning Free 
Academy and Mary L. Brush of Herki- 
mer High School, each with 98.09 per 
cent, and Florence M. Ubertini of Cort- 
land High School, with 98.00 per cent. 


scoring 
University 
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Higher Education 





COLLEGES ACTIVE DURING SUMMER 


Three-fourths of the colleges and uni- 
versities in New York State operated 
during the summer of 1943, according to 
a survey made by Dr John S. Allen, 
Director of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, State Education Department. Six- 
teen institutions had terms of six weeks, 
15 had terms of 12 weeks and nine had 
terms of 16 weeks. The length of term 
of the other colleges varied from 21 to 
4 weeks and was determined by the spe- 
cific needs of each institution. As of 
July 15th the liberal arts colleges enrolled 
20,563 students, the professional schools 
had 23,855, and the graduate schools had 
4833, making a total of 49,251 for the 
colleges of the State. 

The war situation has been a serious 
one for colleges to meet, not only because 
of shifting and decreasing enrolment and 
demands for the new types of courses, but 
because of loss of faculty members, Doc- 
tor Allen reported. Sixty-five colleges 
have lost 458 faculty members by resig- 
nation or retirement since January 1, 
1943. Only 24 colleges report no resig- 
nations in this period. Sixty-five colleges 
have temporarily lost 832 faculty mem- 
bers by leaves of absence while 21 colleges 
report no leaves granted since January 
Ist. Of these 1290 faculty vacancies 
made in the colleges in recent months, 
only 371 have been filled by replacements. 

In addition to losses, considerable “re- 
tooling” of the remaining faculty has been 
required for the colleges to meet the de- 
mands for teachers of scientific and tech- 
nical subjects in the curriculums of the 
college programs sponsored by the Army 
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and Navy. More than 550 faculty mem- 
bers in 22 colleges are teaching full time 
in these government-sponsored programs, 
about 2000 in 33 colleges are giving at 
least part time to such courses, and 30 
colleges have had to add 566 full-time, 
and 114 part-time special members to 
their staffs in order to meet the demands. 

As of July 15th the Army in its Spe- 
cialized Training Program had 1986 
students receiving basic training in six 
colleges, 1447 students in seven medical 
schools, 615 in two dental schools; 1054 
receiving foreign language and area 
training in five colleges, 133 training in 
veterinary medicine, 522 in engineering 
and 151 in personnel psychology. Under 
the sponsorship of the Army Air Forces, 
four colleges were giving training to 2797 
aviation cadets, and two other colleges 
were training meteorologists in the three 
programs, namely, “basic,” “pre” and 
“advanced.” 

The registrar’s office and the personnel 
bureau of The City College are examin- 
ing credentials, testing and interviewing 
thousands of soldiers to help the Army 
decide for which program each man is 
best suited. This is the S.T.A.R or Spe- 
cialized Training Assignment and Re- 
classification center. 

The Navy has 2917 men in basic V-12 
units in seven colleges. These are due to 
remain in college one to five semesters 
before going to midshipmen’s training 
schools ; 2514 men are taking engineering 
training in four colleges which may last 
as long as eight semesters. In seven 
medical schools are 537 students, 69 are 
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in two dental schools, 90 are taking spe- 
cial work in steam engineering in one 
school, and 131 are being trained in one 
college for military government and ad- 
ministration. There are two naval flight 
preparatory schools in the State giving 
preflight training, much of it on the high 
school level academically, to 1185 men on 
two college campuses. A total of 2437 
men have gone through these schools 
since January 1, 1943. 

The Navy in cooperation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority is giving war 
training service flight training to 532 men 
on five campuses and 1315 men have re- 
ceived this training since January Ist. In 
this same period the Coast Guard train- 
ing program for hospital corpsmen has 
sent 400 men through 12-week courses 
at one college of pharmacy. 

Under auspices of the United States 
Office of Education, 18 colleges on July 





15th were training 5746 persons in 
E.S.M.W.T. courses. Since January Ist 
20 colleges have trained 23,214 persons 
in these courses that vary in length from 
6 to 30 weeks. 

Five colleges were training 161 nurses 
in a program sponsored by the United 
States Public Health Service. One col- 
lege was training 70 girls in preclinical 
nursing. 

The State Education Department spon- 
sored courses in four colleges that on 
July 15th were training 757 persons for 
work in war industries, and since January 
Ist, 1487 persons have had the advantage 
of these courses. 

Forty-four different colleges are con- 
tinuing without government-sponsored 
projects. Among these are the state 
teachers colleges, 18 colleges for women 
and ten theological seminaries. 





SERVICE CREDIT PROGRAM DEVISED 


A method of determining the amount 
of credit toward a college degree that may 
have been earned by young men and 
women in the armed forces has been an- 
nounced by the State Education Depart- 
ment, through Dr J. Hillis Miller, Asso- 
ciate Commissioner in charge of higher 
and professional education. 

The Department’s statement of policy 
follows: 

1 The policy allowing ten hours of credit 
for military experience, originally adopted by 
the Regents on January 28, 1942, and reaffirmed 
on November 20, 1942, is continued. Institu- 
tions which allow credit for ROTC, physical 
training, hygiene and related courses may grant 
direct credit, in these terms, for military train- 
ing in proportion to the length and extent of 
military service and without further examina- 
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tion. This credit, however, is not to exceed a 
total of ten hours and is recommended in prefer- 
ence to the credit specified above and may not 
be in addition thereto. 

2 Discretionary power remains with the col- 
leges and universities of New York State to 
assign college credit on the basis of academic 
achievement tests on the college level in courses 
given under the auspices of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, provided such courses 
do not duplicate work for which the student has 
already received academic credit. The “ compe- 
tence profile” submitted to the colleges and uni- 
versities by the Institute is deemed useful in 
educational and personal guidance. 

3 Credit assigned by the colleges and univer- 
sities on the basis of academic achievement tests 
on the college level given under the auspices of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute may 
be accepted in meeting the subject matter re- 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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CONFERENCE DISCUSSES PEACE PLANS 


An understanding of the problems in- 
volved in building the peace to follow the 
war and of the means of carrying the 
problems and the suggestions for their 
solution to the people of the entire State 
was the goal of the New York State con- 
ference on democracy and building the 
peace held at Skaneateles July 29th to 
August 2d under the combined auspices 
of the Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension of the State Education 
Department, the New York Library Asso- 
ciation and civilian war and civic agencies. 

Those attending from 48 New York 
State communities, and representing 25 
different organized groups, including 
schools, colleges, labor, research, govern- 
ment, social and political agencies, libra- 
ries, churches, agriculture and others, met 
under the belief that the average citizen 
can and must bear the burden of building 
the peace if that peace is to endure, ac- 
cording to John W. Herring, supervisor 
of the Bureau of Adult Education, State 
Education Department, who served as 
chairman of general arrangements for 
the conference. 

Ten major presentations to provide 
resources of fact, theory and personal 
experience were made to give background 
for the numerous group discussions 
which were regarded as the primary 
undertaking of the conference. 

Dr Dixon Ryan Fox, president of 
Union College, and George N. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College, opened the 
session with talks on “One Globe.” 
Irving M. Ives, majority leader of the 
Assembly, spoke at a dinner at the Skane- 
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ateles Country Club, favoring public sup- 
port and advancement of the program. 
John M. Bickel, chairman of postwar 
planning for the Carrier Corporation, and 
Harold P. Smith, president of the Bing- 
hamton Central Labor Union, discussed 
the postwar industrial outlook. 

John C. Patterson of the division of 
inter-American affairs of the United 
States Office of Education led the morn- 
ing forum on the third day. Charles W. 
Ferguson, associate editor of the Reader’s 
Digest, opened the planning council dis- 
cussion. Walter D. Head, chairman of 
postwar planning for International Ro- 
tary, and William Agar, acting president 
of Freedom House, spoke on “ Military 
Security and the Peace.” Philip Jaffe, 
editor of Amerasia, speaking on “A 
Pacific Charter,” and Miss Toni Sender, 
for 14 years a member of the Reichstag 
and now an American citizen, speaking 
on “ Postwar Europe,” led the Sunday 
evening forum. 

Chairmen for these forums were the 
Rev. Joseph B. Toomey, director of 
Catholic charities of the diocese of Syra- 
cuse; Caroline A. Whipple, Chief of the 
Bureau of Adult Education; W. Howard 
Pillsbury, Schenectady superintendent of 
schools; Mrs J. F. Brossart, chairman of 
Freedom Forums, Syracuse League of 
Women Voters; Dr Frank L. Tolman, 
Director of the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Library Extension; Mrs Jacob 
E. Eckel, vice chairman of the Syracuse 
War Council, and Dr Harry S. Ganders, 
dean of the Syracuse University School 
of Education. 
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Dwayne Orton, educational director of 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration; LeRoy E. Bowman, supervisor of 
adult education in the Bureau of Adult 
Education, and Mr Herring led the con- 
ference round tables on “ peace, plenty 
and freedom.” 

A resolution approved by the confer- 


ence stated: 

The members of the conference on postwar 
planning sponsored by the Division of Adult 
Education and Library Extension in cooperation 
with the New York State Library Association, 
civilian war ‘agencies and civic agencies, are 
united in the belief that: 

The only effective hope of enduring peace 
requires that the United States join now 
with other nations of the world and adhere 
to an association to promote fellowship of 
all people, to prevent war and raise world 
standards of living. 

The conference further declares the belief: 

1 That the winning of the war must 
necessarily be the first objective. This will 
involve much further sacrifice by the indi- 
vidual and the Nation. 





2 That the responsibility for winning the 
war and the peace that is to follow rests 
squarely upon each individual and each 
community. 

3 That communities and states must plan 
now to avoid an international economic 
crisis after the war. This is also essential 
toward winning the peace. 

It was voted to form a state citizens’ 
council on peace issues charged (1) with 
the responsibility of advising and coop- 
erating with the State Education Depart- 
ment in carrying the peace education 
program to the various interest groups 
and communities in the State and (2) 
with conducting such other clearinghouse 
or promotional projects as may seem 
advisable. 

The following committee was appointed 
to act “with discretion and power” in 
forming the state council: Oscar F. 
Kerlin, Elmira superintendent of schools ; 
Mr Bickel; Mrs Jessie T. Zoller, state 
president of the State School Boards 
Association, and Mr Ferguson. 





HANDBOOK FOR COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


Organization and Leadership of Group 
Discussion and Forums, A Handbook for 
a Community Program, will be issued 
this month for school superintendents, 
leaders of discussion groups and forum 
organizers and leaders. It was written 
by LeRoy Bowman, a supervisor on the 
staff of the Bureau of Adult Education, 
State Education Department. 

Definite suggested programs for dis- 
cussion group organizers within organiza- 
tions and for organizers of community- 
wide discussions or forums are included, 
with instructions for leaders of either 
type of meeting. The various purposes 
for discussion are outlined and leadership 


procedure is given for each. 
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Heretofore the advocates of organized 
discussion have for the most part urged 
merely a forum in every community or 
small group discussions in existing insti- 
tutions. In this pamphlet, for the first 
time in print, all the major aspects of a 
complete discussion program for the 
whole community are outlined and re- 
lated to each other in a unified and com- 
prehensive program, to be striven for over 
a period of years. In one city one fea- 
ture of the whole program may be at- 
tempted first, in another city some other 
feature. The values of discussion in the 
democratic processes of groups as well 
as in city-wide activities are described. 

Looked at in this light, forums and 
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other discussion groups become primarily 
educational in nature, although civic or 
patriotic in purpose. Hence, the manual 
not only stresses the importance of the 
schools in the leadership of community 
discussion projects, but describes the role 
of school administrators and teachers in 
their organization and conduct. 

In four appendixes, aids for leaders 
and organizers are given, covering: (1) 
references to all the important treatises 
on technics; (2) a listing of the organi- 
zations and agencies from whom source 
materials can be secured, such as readings, 
motion pictures and recordings; (3) a 
selected list of periodicals to be used, and 





(4) suggestions of topics for forum dis- 


cussion. 

Mr Bowman has analyzed the results 
of scores of forum and other discussion 
projects, both in this State under the 
Bureau of Adult Education and in other 
states under the Office of Education at 
Washington, in order to draw up a prac- 
and comprehensive community 
discussion program. He has attempted to 
answer a widespread demand for a 
manual of this type from leaders in com- 
munities throughout the State, particu- 
larly from those enrolled in his classes of 


ticable 


training in discussion technics in various 


communities. 





CENTRAL REGISTRATION CONTINUED 


The Bureau of Adult Education calls 
attention to the fact that the legislation 
known as the “ Soldiers Vote Bill” en- 
acted in 1942, was continued for the pres- 
ent year by the 1943 Legislature. It is 
chapter 434, Laws of 1943, and is an 
amendment to the general election law. 
In addition to providing an opportunity 
for voting by all New York State mem- 
bers of the armed forces, central registra- 
tion is permitted in section 319-f, para- 
graph 16, which reads: 

In lieu of applying for registration under the 
provisions of section one hundred fifty-three of 
this chapter, in every city, town and village, 
regardless of the number of inhabitants, includ- 
ing the city of New York, applicants for regis- 
tration may apply in person, at the office of the 
board of elections, for registration by the central 
registration board on any day, other than a 
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Sunday or a holiday, during regular office hours 
occurring within the period beginning on the 
first day of June and ending on the 30th day 
of September preceding the general 
election. 

This provision of the law is of special 
interest to all superintendents of schools 
since they are required by the Regents 
regulations to provide for the issuance of 
certificates of literacy during the period 
specified in the law. On October Ist, 
superintendents are required to file a 
statistical report, on a form furnished by 
the Department. 

From June 1 to September 30, 1942, a 
total of 505 certificates of literacy were 
issued during the central registration 
period. In the rural areas only two coun- 
ties reported that certificates were issued. 


next 
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LEAGUE ASSISTS ALIENS 


A community advisory committee called 
together by the Garden City-Hempstead 
League of Women Voters has opened a 
naturalization advisory service for the 
2700 aliens living in the two postal dis- 
tricts. The Baldwin League likewise is 
supporting a similar service. Both are 
preliminary to classes in English and 
citizenship for the foreign-born offered 
by the public schools. In June approxi- 
mately 20 volunteer naturalization aids 
were instructed by a representative of 
the Bureau of Adult Education. A simi- 
lar service is offered other communities. 


ADULT READING SCALE 


A scale measuring the literacy level of 
foreign and native-born adults of low 
reading ability is being prepared by the 
Bureau of Adult Education. A prelim- 
inary form will be available by Octo- 
ber Ist. As long as the edition lasts, 
quantities will be sent to schools agreeing 
to return results to the Bureau. 

A graded annotated list of excellent 
free and inexpensive reading materials 
with English and citizenship content 
has been prepared for distribution. 
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SERVICE CREDIT 
(Concluded from page 21) 

quirements for qualifying certificates for admis- 
sion to the various professional schools in so 
far as the State Education Department deems 
this work the equivalent of the required courses. 

4 Institutions of higher learning in the State 
of New York may recognize secondary school 
credit given through the United States Armed 
Forces Institute only on the basis of the policy 
established by the State Education Department. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


New publications of the State Educa- 
tion Department issued in the past three 
months include: 

Bulletin 1247, A Scale for Rating Elementary 

School Practice, Form I 
Bulletin 1248, Law Pamphlet 12, Compulsory 

Education including School Census, Digest 

of Laws, Rules of Procedure and Forms 
Bulletin 1249, Registered Dentists, Dental 

Schools, Dental Hygienists, Registered 

with the New York State Education De- 

partment 1942-43 
Bulletin 1250, Exploring the Environment, Ele- 

mentary School Social Studies Pamphlet III 
Bulletin 1251, Out-of-School Experiences of 

Rural Youth, Project 3 in the Study of Pupils 

Enrolled in the Eighth Grade of Rural 

Schools during the First Half of the School 

Year 1933-34 
Bulletin 1255, Public School Finances, for the 

school year ending June 30, 1941 
New York State Museum Bulletin 334, The 

Song of the Wood Pewee, Myochanes virens 

Linnaeus: A Study of Bird Music, by Wallace 

Craig Ph.D. 

Handbook 34, University Scholarships, Law, 

Rules and Information, July 1943 
Compulsory Education Law and Certain Related 

Statutes 


———{ )-———— 


GRANDMOTHER A WAC 

Mrs Ruth D. Drake, teacher in the 
DeRuyter Central School, has the distinc- 
tion of being the first grandmother in 
central New York to enlist in the WAC. 
Mrs Drake is 43 and the mother of a 
married son and daughter and grand- 
mother of two children. In July she 
signed for duty with the WAC Signal 
Corps and is being trained at the school 
maintained for this purpose at Paul 
Smith’s College in the Adirondacks. 

She has been in the DeRuyter school 
for the past seven years. During her 
after-school hours she has been managing 
the monument shop of her father in De- 
Ruyter. 
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WARTIME PROGRAM AT NIAGARA FALLS 


Football Experiment 

To cooperate fully in rubber and gaso- 
line conservation and to provide football 
training for more boys, the Niagara Falls 
high schools dropped out of the 1942 
football schedule of the Niagara Frontier 
Public High Schools Athletic League and 
organized a city league. The three high 
schools, Niagara Falls High School, 
La Salle High School and Trott Voca- 
tional High School, had each been repre- 
sented by one team. Under the new plan, 
each of these schools had three teams, 
namely, varsity, junior varsity and fresh- 
man. Coaches were required to classify 
their players into appropriate squads. 
Letter men from previous years were 
eligible for the varsity squad only; squad 
men from previous years were eligible 
for varsity and junior varsity only; new 
men were eligible for any squad, and only 
new men were eligible for freshman 
squads. 

A reclassification or assignment of boys 
in squads was permitted at the end of 
Every player in each 
Each team 
played a regular schedule of six games 
with the others of like classification. The 
varsity games were usually played at 
night and the junior varsity and fresh- 
man games were played as double-headers 
on Saturday afternoons. 


each round of play. 
squad played in each game. 


Junior varsity and freshman games 
were set up on exactly the same plane as 
the varsity games. All teams received 
the same type of teaching, equipment and 
officiating. The results of the Niagara 
Falls experiment in football were found 
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highly gratifying: about 250 boys par- 
ticipated and the interest as shown by 
player comments and playing was very 
good; the interest and effort at practice 
sessions was the best ever. Niagara Falls 
high schools are experimenting with simi- 


lar programs for other sports. 


Preinduction Physical Fitness 

The La Salle and Niagara Falls high 
schools carried out a special preinduction 
physical fitness program for 17 and 18- 
year-old high school boys about to enter 
the armed forces. The course, developed 
by H. E. Holcomb under the direction 
of Harold W. Herkimer, supervisor of 
health and physical education, aimed to 
prepare these boys physically through 


body conditioning and the correction of 
remediable defects and to teach them 


fundamental skills essential to their 
success in the armed forces. 

The activities used in the program were 
selected from the New York State Phys- 
ical Fitness publications, the New York 
State Physical Education Secondary 
School Syllabus for Boys, the United 
States Office of Education Physical Fit- 
ness Manual, Military Physical Fitness 
publications and material from recent pro- 
fessional physical education publications. 
Some modifications for high school use 
were found necessary. 

The boys received a daily gymnasium 
or swimming period plus 100 minutes 
weekly. The additional time was provided 
by continuing the daily program on two 
days for an additional period or through 
participating in the intramural or inter- 
scholastic athletic program. 
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Preliminary to actual work, the phys- 
ical examination cards of all boys were 
checked. If a boy had not been examined 
in the preceding three months, he was 
examined before participation. Instruct- 
ors were notified that special examinations 
would be provided for any boy at any 
time during the course if it was deemed 
necessary. Those with defects were fol- 
lowed up for correction, fulfilling the aim 
of “correction of remediable defects.” 

The specific objectives for body condi- 
tioning were: to improve strength, to in- 
crease endurance; to develop agility and 
muscular control; to teach safe methods 
of landing from falls; to teach combative 


skills; to teach those swimming safety 
skills which would be of particular value 
in military life; and to provide situations 
which would tend to develop confidence, 
courage and the competitive spirit. 

The boys were enthusiastic and entered 
into this work with remarkable earnest- 
ness, their instructors report. Absences 
were few. Their comments ran like this: 
“We should have had this long ago.” 
“It should be given to all high school 
boys.” 


Application was made for credit toward 


graduation for all boys who successfully 


completed these courses. 





RULINGS ON GYMNASIUM SHOES 


A recent ruling of the Office of Price 
Administration has stated that colleges 
and schools may furnish basketbail shoes 
to their pupils if the institutions retain 
title to the shoes. These shoes may be 
purchased from funds derived from 
student activity fees, athletic funds or 
other general funds. Individuals may 
purchase basketball shoes using ration 
stamp No. 18. If it develops later that 
the individual needs a pair of street shoes 
and there are no No. 18 ration stamps 
available in the family for this purchase, 
he can make application to the local 
rationing board. 

This statement refers only to basketball 
shoes since restrictions have been lifted 
on football shoes, baseball shoes and 
track shoes. 

The War Production Board, in coop- 
eration with the United States Office of 
Education, has given authority for the 
manufacture of specific items of gym- 
nasium equipment for use by schools in 
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their physical fitness programs. This 
ruling is concerned only with the manu- 
facture of items that require the use of 
iron and steel. 

The following items of indoor and out- 
door gymnasium equipment have been 
approved for manufacture and purchase 
by schools: 

Swimming pool equipment such as ladders, 
platforms, diving board platforms and 
fulcrums 

Climbing poles 

Climbing ropes 

Parallel bars 

Horizontal bars 

Stall bars 

Flying and traveling rings 

Horizontal ladders 

Basketball goals 

Volley ball standards 

A school may order any one of these 
ten items directly from the manufacturer 
provided it sends a copy of the order to 
D. W. Lando, War Production Board, 
Jefferson Junior High School Building, 
Washington, D. C. 








The question as to whether or not the 
War Department considers it essential 
for high schools and colleges to substitute 
military drill in the school curriculum 
for instruction in physical education, a 
question propounded to Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson by Dr John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, brought the following reply, 
dated June 16, 1943, from the cabinet 
member : 


Dear Dr STUDEBAKER: 

I have your letter asking whether the War 
Department recommends that military drill take 
the place of physical education in the curricu- 
lum of schools and colleges. I assume your 
question to apply only to the period of the 
present war and not to periods of peace. 

The amount of military drill which can be 
given in schools and colleges can also be given 
after induction into the Army, in a relatively 


STIMSON STRESSES PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


short period of time, and under the most pro- 
ductive circumstances. A good physical condi- 
tion, however, can not be developed in so short 
space of time, and the physical condition of a 
soldier is of prime importance to the War 
Department. 

The War Department does not want to ap- 
pear to advise upon the makeup of a curricu- 
lum, nor to go beyond outlining some of the 
elements which the Army believes would be 
advantageous in its recruits. Of these, a good 
physical condition is extremely important and 
a knowledge of basic military drill relatively 
unimportant. 

The War Department therefore does not 
recommend that military drill take the place 
of physical education in the schools and col- 
leges during this war period. 

The War Department has no objection to 
the publication of this statement, provided it is 
quoted in its entirety. 

Sincerely yours 
Henry L. Stimson 
Secretary of War 





DEMAND FOR DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


With the demand for dental hygienists 
at a level “little short of overwhelming,” 
according to the American Dental Hy- 
gienists Association, information about 
the duties of the occupation and the re- 
quirements for filling it have been sub- 
mitted to the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS 
for transmittal to guidance personnel, 
teachers and others in the school system 
of the State for possible use among 
pupils. 

Dental hygiene is a profession for 
women. It has only 7000 trained women 
throughout the United States who are in 


active practice. The association states 


that the demands for employment have 
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always exceeded the supply and _ that 
salary and working conditions are ideal. 

The dental hygienist is described pri- 
marily as an educator who uses dental 
prophylaxis as a means to instil in her 
patients the importance of home care of 
the mouth. From being at first a helper 
to a dentist, the dental hygienist has now 
found a wide field in schools as a special 
teacher and in industry in dental depart- 
ments. 

Dental hygienists in the Army receive 
from $1640 to $1970 a year. In the 
Navy, they are members of the WAVES 
and receive the rating of a specialist with 
the rank of pharmacist’s mate. 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





SARANAC LAKE AIDS REHABILITATION 


The Part-Time Continuation School of 
Arts and Crafts, conducted by the Sara- 
nac Lake school board as a part of the 
Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild, is 
providing what has been found to be valu- 
able vocational training for persons re- 
cuperating or recovered from tuberculosis 
in the Saranac Lake area. One of the 
most profitable courses is the making of 
hand-wrought jewelry. Ten trainees in 
368Y2 student hours of class instruction 
produced $350.83 worth of jewelry at a 
net profit of $241.52 or an average wage 
of 65 cents an hour. More advanced 
students are making as high as 90 cents 
net profit an hour of work. While at 
present the hours of work are limited to 
approximately nine a week, it is hoped 
that in most cases these hours can be in- 
creased so that a person will become self- 
supporting. Aside from the immeasur- 
able value as a morale builder which this 
training provides, the opportunity for 
learning a vocation which a handicapped 


person may pursue makes this school an 
important part of the educational program 
in Saranac Lake, in the view of school 
officials. 

Plans are also being completed for the 
training of former tuberculosis patients 
as X-ray technicians. The program which 
is being worked out in cooperation with 
the United States Public Health Service 
will permit men and women whose dis- 
ease has been arrested for at least a year 
and who have demonstrated in tests or 
otherwise an ability to perform satisfac- 
torily the type of work demanded and 
who are between the ages of 25 and 40 
with a high school education, to receive 
this, training. On completion, trainees 
will be apprenticed for six weeks in field 
units of the United States Public Health 
Service and will then be placed with trav- 
eling X-ray units making mass examina- 
tions of war workers, with a civil service 
rating and base pay of $1440 a year. 





FOREMEN TRAINING HELPS INDUSTRIES 


The Bureau of Industrial Service of 
the State Education Department assisted 
500 industries in New York State in 
training foremen during the past three 
years, Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education, has announced. 
His report revealed that the 2500 training 
groups in operation during this period 
totaled approximately 39,000 foremen. 
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The Bureau, established in 1919 to as- 
sist industries in supervisory training, 
was ordered on a full wartime basis to aid 
war industries in June 1940. To cope 
with more active wartime problems, the 
Bureau is offering rapid training pro- 
grams designed to aid men without pre- 
vious experience in taking over the direc- 
tion of workers on vital war production. 
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NORWEGIAN SAILORS 


Training Norwegian sailors in machine 
shop practices and procedures so that they 
may be employed in war industries is a 
phase of the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers 
at Saranac Lake. These sailors, who have 
lost their ships, have been unable to en- 
list in the United States Navy or to serve 
in our Merchant Marine because they are 


They are looked 


not American citizens. 
upon as allies and are found most anxious 
to make some contribution toward the war 


effort. 


With this in mind, arrangements have 
been made with the Rochester Products 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


to employ these men after they have been 


TRAIN IN NEW YORK 


trained in machine shop at Saranac Lake 
and cleared by the War Department in 
Washington. 


One of the Norwegian Sailors without 

a Ship Studying Machine Operation at 

Vocational Training School at Saranac 
Lake 





FOOD PRODUCTION TRAINING CONTINUES 


Through Public Law 135 the 78th Con- 
gress continued provision for the national 
program for food production war training 
and appropriated $12,500,000 to support 
the training services. Under the plan 
prepared by the Board of Regents and 
approved by the United States Office of 
Education, boards of education maintain- 
ing high school departments of vocational 
agriculture and the six state agricultural 
and technical institutes may share in these 
funds in the maintenance of the following 
types of instruction for the current school 
year: the repair, operation and construc- 
tion of farm machinery and equipment, 
increasing milk production, increasing egg 
production, increasing commercial vege- 
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table production, increasing food through 
home vegetable gardens, the production, 
conservation and processing of food for 
family use and the training of farm work- 
During the 1942-43 school year 
adequately 


ers. 
many shops were more 
equipped to maintain these services and 
local school officials profited by their ex- 
perience in organizing these courses, re- 
cruiting student groups and supervising 
the production activities in the various 
fields of instruction. 

During the past year 29,168 major 
items of farm automotive and field equip- 
ment were repaired in the school shops 
under this program. In all types of courses 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Brooklyn College Students Assisting at Pea Harvest at Morrisville under Direction of the State 
Agricultural and Technical Institute There 


BROOKLYN STUDENTS HARVEST CROPS 


On June 28th, 153 students from 
Brooklyn College under the direction of 
Professor R. C. Benedict and six faculty 


members from the college arrived at the 


State Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Morrisville to help in the harvest- 
The institute facilities for 
the 


ing of crops. 
meals 
the laboratories, 


rooms and and instructional 


services in classrooms 
and library were made available. 
tion of the time of each week was devoted 
by the students, who were regularly en- 
rolled as a part of the summer session 
program of the institute, to systematic 
class instruction, lectures and similar ac- 
tivities. Under the direction of Professor 
Benedict the teaching program was con- 
ducted by college staff members and by 
selected members of the institute staff. 
The entire project was launched as an 
experimental enterprise that would com- 
bine study and work experience. Early 
in the spring Mr Benedict and Malcolm 
B. Galbreath, director of the institute, 
met with the farm leaders and agreed 


A por- 
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upon a plan of work. Shortly after ar- 
rival students began their work in har- 
vesting peas. Breakfast was over by 


7.30 a. m. 


to the fields in conveyances furnished by 


and the students were taken 


The school cafeteria pro- 
The 
students reassembled at the dining room 
at 5.30 p. m. in the afternoon for a sub- 


the farmers. 
vided each student with a lunch. 


stantial evening meal. The study-work 
program was sufficiently flexible so that 
on rainy days the major time and ener- 
gies of students could be ‘devoted to 
classroom work and assignments. During 
excellent harvest weather, on the other 
hand, their main energies were devoted to 
field work. 

Mr Benedict and his staff have already 
indicated their complete satisfaction with 
the experiment and the students them- 
selves are highly elated at this opportun- 
ity for this country experience. The 
farmers report themselves highly pleased 
with the work of these young people. 
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Rural Education 





NEW CENTRAL DISTRICTS FORMED 


Three new central districts have been 
organized during the school year ending 
June 30th, according to Dr Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
three 


Instructional Supervision. These 


central districts, Avon, in Livingston 
county, Camden, in Oneida county, and 
Groton, in Tompkins county, represent 
fairly well, he said, the types of communi- 
ties which are benefited by the central 
rural school law. They bring the total of 
central districts to 298, including 4084 
former districts. 

Avon, a typical rural farming section, 
is composed of ten former common and 
union These dis- 
tricts are all in the town of Avon. It 
has an assessed valuation of $4,632,739 


and a total pupil population of 540. The 


free school districts. 


newly organized central district is under 
the supervision of Superintendent James 


C. Foote of Caledonia. The York Cen- 
tral School at Retsof:is also in the super- 
visory district under the jurisdiction of 
Superintendent Foote. 

“It is possible,’ Doctor Van Kleeck 
said, “that the success of the York Cen- 
tral School may have had something to 
do with the final outcome at Avon. At 
the organization meeting on June 26th, 
the central district was carried by a vote 
of 334 to 45. The intelligent leadership 
of Superintendent Foote together with 
the active support and cooperation of the 
rural people in that community had much 
to do with the successful organization of 
the district.” 
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Camden central district, located in 
Oneida county, is the largest centraliza- 
tion, in number of former districts in- 
cluded, Doctor Van Kleeck stated. It 
consists of 44 former common and union 
free school districts. It has an assessed 
valuation of $3,083,321, and a pupil en- 
rolment of 962. 

“When one thinks of 44 school districts 
operating with 44 separate school boards, 
with 44 school budgets and all the other 
details that are necessary to carry on a 
school district, now functioning as one 
central district, with one school board 
consisting of five members, one can 
realize the eventual savings that will re- 
sult,” Doctor Van Kleeck asserted. “This 
saving of time and money can be turned 
into a successful instructional program 
that will enrich the lives of the rural boys 
and girls of that area. Camden is in the 
dairying section of New York State. Al- 
though there are already in existence ten 
central districts in this county, it is the 
first centralization in the supervisory dis- 
trict of Raymond C. 
Vrooman. It was organized by a vote 
of 371 to 201 on June 30th.” 

Groton is known as a fairly residential 
community, cultural in background and 


Superintendent 


already possessing a fine school at Groton. 
This central district consists of 19 former 
school districts. It has an assessed valu- 
ation of $3,457,244 and a total pupil 
population of 676. To this community 
the central school law permits the carry- 
ing on of the program which has been 
presented there for some time and also 
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provides the rural boys and girls in that 
area with a continuation of an enriched 
curriculum through the establishment of 
this central district, the Assistant Com- 
missioner said. The district was organized 
by a vote of 377 to 56 on June 29th. 
Superintendent J. Paul Munson and Prin- 
cipal Benjamin F. Beebe worked very 
hard to bring about the organization of 
this district. 


“Their vision and the cooperation of 
the rural patrons did much to provide a 
future of enriched culture for the boys 
and girls in that area,’ Doctor Van 
Kleeck stated. 

These three central districts consist of 
73 former common and union free school 
districts. The total number of pupils to 
be served through the organization of 
these three central districts is 2178. 





LINNELL, FORMER SUPERINTENDENT, DIES 


William J. Linnell, superintendent of 
schools in the second supervisory district 
of Jefferson county until he retired in 
1936, and active in the education system 
of the State for 56 years, died June 10th 
at his home in Watertown. Born in 1862, 
he entered teaching in 1880 in a rural 
school in the town of Clayton, Jefferson 
county. 

He received his first instruction in rural 
school district 14 in the town of Clayton. 
Later he attended the Select School of 
Clayton Center and Ives Seminary in 
Antwerp. He taught for a while in rural 
schools and was graduated from Potsdam 
State Normal School in 1888. He also 


taught two years in rural schools in IIli- 


nois, 

He taught after graduation at Three 
Mile Bay Union School, where he was 
principal for four years. Then he be- 
came principal of Chaumont High School, 
remaining there until 1895, For the fol- 
lowing five years he was principal of the 
Brownville school. 

Mr Linnell was elected county school 
commissioner in 1906 for the third dis- 
trict of Jefferson county, a post he held 
for seven years. He was chosen district 
superintendent of the second district in 
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1912. 
for a time as principal of the Cape Vin- 
cent High School. 

He was active in organizing the Jeffer- 
son County Teachers Association. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1929 he traveled ex- 
tensively in England, Ireland and Scot- 
land, studying the elementary schools. 
He helped to organize collegiate exten- 
sion work for rural and village teachers 
in his county and was active in state 
school affairs until his retirement. 


During this work he substituted 


——_Q———_- 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


Council of School 
Syracuse, September 26th—28th 

New York State Association of Deans 
and Other Guidance Personnel, Syracuse, 
November 4th—6th 

New York State Association of District 
Syracuse, 


Superintendents, 


Superintendents of Schools, 
October 20th-23d (tentative ) 

New York State League of Nursing 
Education, Rochester, November 6th 

New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation, Syracuse, October 24th—26th 

New York State Teachers Association, 
House of Delegates, Rochester, November 
22d-23d 





With the Board of Regents 





REGENTS MODIFY SALUTE TO FLAG 


The following actions were taken by 
the Board of Regents of The University 
of the State of New York at the meeting 
in New York City on June 18th: 

The Regulations of the Commissioner 
of Education were amended to provide 
that in saluting the flag, the right hand 
be placed over the heart and kept there 
throughout the pledge to the flag, instead 
of extending the right arm outward. 

The resignation of Dr Albert B. Mere- 
dith as coordinator of civilian defense 


training programs was announced, effec- 
tive May 31, 1943. Doctor Meredith took 
office on November 18, 1941, to coordi- 
nate the work of civilian defense training 
in public service training, health and phy- 


sical education, home economics, agricul- 
tural education, adult education and civic 
education for out-of-school youth. He 
was former assistant commissioner of 
secondary education for the state of New 
Jersey, and former commissioner of edu- 
cation for the state of Connecticut, and 
was on leave from his duties as head of 
the department of administration and 
supervision and chairman of the graduate 
division of the School of Education at 
New York University when he took the 
State Education Department position. 

The name of Cuba High School was 
changed to Cuba Central School. The 
Cadyville Union School was dropped 
from the roll of accredited schools. 

The provisional charter of the Tivoli 
Free Library was extended as was the 
provisional charter of the Lycée Fran- 
cais de New York. The provisional char- 
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ter of the Malcolm Gordon School Ltd, 
Garrison-on-Hudson, amended to 
limit its instruction to elementary grades 
and an absolute charter was granted. 


was 


Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, announced he had waived 
the age requirement of 21 years for admis- 
sion to professional 
certified shorthand reporting, engineering 
and land surveying, optometry and phar- 
macy for the duration of the war. He 
explained that because of the accelerated 
programs and steady induction into the 
armed services, applicants for admission 
to the professional licensing examinations, 
who have not reached the age of 21, are 
increasing. The change will permit those 
under 21, who otherwise meet the require- 
ments, to be admitted to the examina- 


examinations in 


tions. 


The Regulations of the Commissioner 
of Education relating to podiatry were 
amended to provide that fraud and de- 
ceit in the practice of podiatry under the 
Education Law shall include the use of 
the title “doctor” with or without the 
qualification “podiatrist” or “chiropodist” 
by a licensed podiatrist unless he has 
earned the degree of doctor of podiatry 
or doctor of chiropody in accordance with 
the provisions of section 1402 of the Edu- 
cation Law. The new definition of the 
use of the title “doctor” in connection 
with fraud and deceit also includes the 
use of any abbreviation of “doctor” or the 
use of the title “doctor” without the quali- 
fication “podiatrist” or “chiropodist.” 
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The Board of Regents made the follow- 
ing appointments and reappointments : 


Reappointed to the New York State Board 
of Examiners of Architects Harold T. Brinker- 
hoff of New York City, and Edward B. Green 
of Buffalo for terms of three years beginning 
August 1, 1943. 

Appointed to the New York State Board of 
Examiners of Nurses, Helen Coleman, principal 
of the school of nursing at St Mary’s Hospital, 
Brooklyn; Hazel Houston, science instructor at 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City, and Greeta 
Hunter, director of the school of nursing in the 
House of the Good Samaritan, Watertown, all 
for terms of five years, beginning July 1, 1943. 


They take positions on the board vacated 
through the expiration of the terms of Edna 
W. Conway of Marcy State Hospital, Ellen 
Creamer of Postgraduate Hospital, New York 
City, and Minnie H. Struthers of Mount Sinai 
Hospital School of Nursing, New York City. 

Reappointed to the State Teachers Retirement 
Board Harrison S. Dodge, superintendent of 
schools at Hornell, for a three-year term begin- 
ning June 16, 1943. 

Appointed to the board of visitors of the New 
York State Teachers College at Plattsburg 
Roger B. Prescott of Keeseville, to fill the un- 
expired term, ending October 31, 1949, of 
Oliver A. Wolcott, deceased, also of Keeseville. 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NIGHT STUDY 


The following actions were taken by 
the Board of Regents of The University 
of the State of New York at the meeting 
in New York City on July 23d: 

The Regulations of the Commissioner 
of Education were amended to permit the 
use of University scholarships for eve- 
ning as well as day sessions in colleges. 
The scholarships may be used only in 
colleges approved by the Commissioner. 
These colleges must require in a regular 
four-year course at least 15 recitation 
hours a week for not less than 30 weeks 
each college year, provided that at least 
ten recitation hours a week are taken in 
the day session. 

The Board approved the changes in 
names of the Morrisville High School to 
the Morrisville-Eaton Central Rural 
School, and of the Salesian Institute, New 
Rochelle, to the Salesian High School. 

Charter actions included the extension 
of the provisional charter of the Bergen 
Swamp Preservation Society  Inc., 
Rochester; and the Poughkeepsie Day 
School Inc.; the amendment of the 
charter of Long Island University, Brook- 
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lyn; approval of the transfer of property 
of the Margaretville Free Library to 
Central School District 1 of the towns of 
Middletown, Andes, Bovina and Roxbury, 
Delaware county, and Hardenburg, 
Ulster county; and revocation of the 
charter of the Margaretville Free Library. 


The Regents made the following ap- 
pointments and reappointments to profes- 
sional boards: 

Reappointed to the New York State Board 
of Dental Examiners Harvey J. Burkhart, 
Rochester, and George C. Douglass, Brooklyn, 
both for terms of three years, beginning August 
1, 1943. 

Reappointed to the New York State Board 
of Examiners of Professional Engineers and 
Land Surveyors Erich Hausmann, Brooklyn, 
for a three-year term beginning August 1, 1943. 

Reappointed to the New York State Board 
of Podiatry Examiners William F. McLaughlin, 
Binghamton, for a five-year term beginning 
August 1, 1943. 

Appointed to the State Board of Dental Ex- 
aminers John B. Queern, Schenectady, for a 
three-year term beginning August 1, 1943. This 
is to fill a vacancy caused by the expiration of 
the term of Edward B. Rinehart of Schenectady. 

Appointed to the New York State Board of 
Pharmacy, A. B. Lemon of Buffalo, to fill the 
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unexpired term of Herbert M. Anthony, de- 
ceased, who lived at Orchard Park. Doctor 
Lemon is now dean of the University of Buf- 
falo School of Pharmacy. His term on the 
board will expire July 31, 1945. 

Reappointed to the New York State Board 
of Optometry Examiners Clarence C. Rogers, 
Rochester, for a term of five years beginning 
August 1, 1943. 

Reappointed to the New York State Board 
of Medical Examiners William J. Elser, New 
York City; Charles Hendee Smith, New York 
City, and Arthur W. Wright, Albany, each 
for three-year terms beginning August 1, 1943. 

Reappointed to the Board of Pharmacy 
Robert R. Gerstner, New York City; Willard 
H. Roberts, Utica, and Frederick C. Schaefer, 
Brooklyn, for terms of three years beginning 
August 1, 1943. 

Reappointed to the New York State Board 
of Veterinary Examiners Roy H. Spaulding, 
White Plains, for a five-year term beginning 
August 1, 1943. 

Reappointed to the Accountancy Council 
Charles Hecht, New York City, and Robert H. 
Montgomery, New York City, each for three- 
year terms beginning August 1, 1943. 

Appointed to the Accountancy Council Arthur 
E. Surdam, Buffalo; Howard V. Swartz, 
Syracuse, and Glenn O. Williams, Rochester, 
each for three-year terms beginning August 1, 
1943. 


——{)-—_—_——_. 


NAVY PROGRAM RESUMES 


Enlistment of boys in high school, 17 
years old, in naval aviation, has been re- 
opened by the Navy Department, accord- 
ing to an announcement from the Naval 


Aviation Cadet Selection Board, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y.. A limited 
number of applicants will be accepted 
from boys who have a reasonable expect- 
ancy of being graduated from school by 
February 15, 1944. The other regula- 
tions, previously announced in this field, 
continue. The enlistment is as apprentice 
seaman, V-5, U. S. N. R., leading to 
flight training as a V-5 Aviation Cadet. 
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GEOGRAPHIC BULLETIN 


Attention of teachers is directed to the 
fact that the Geographic School Bulletin 
will resume publication on October 4th. 
This bulletin is prepared and issued by 
the National Geographic Society espe- 
cially for classroom use and contains five 
brief, factual articles, with seven illus- 
trations or maps in each issue, all stress- 
ing the geographic aspects of current 
events. 

Peoples, places, industries, commodities 
and scientific developments toward which 
the news has directed popular interest are 
presented concisely. The facts are 
gleaned from the immense reservoir of 
information which has been gathered by 
the society over many years. The cost 
to the teacher is 25 cents for a subscrip- 
tion of 30 issues. The money goes en- 
tirely to the cost of mailing, the society 
using its own funds for defraying other 
expenses. 


ART WEEK DATES SET 


The 11th annual American Art Week 
will be observed from November Ist to 
7th. The American Artists Professional 
League with headquarters at Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, sponsors the observ- 
ance. Its object is to publicize and ad- 
vance the work of American artists and 
to draw attention to local artists and 
craftsmen by bringing their works before 
the public. 

Participation of the schools is invited, 
especially in the making of posters an- 
nouncing the week. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Mrs Percy Decker of Catskill, who 
is the director for the 1943 observance in 
New York State. 
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REPORT ON FILMS 

The report of the Motion Picture Divi- 
sion of the State Education Department, 
covering only nine months due to the 


change in the State’s fiscal year, reveals 
that 1152 motion pictures were reviewed 
and of these only two were rejected in 
the period from July 1, 1942, to March 
31, 1943. 
films on statutory grounds. 
the Division, according to its Director, 
Irwin Esmond, totaled $226,995.50; ex- 
penses were $51,582.46, leaving net reve- 
nue to the State of $175,413.04. The 
average income and net revenue to the 


Eliminations were made in 41 
Receipts for 


State for the period were lower than for 
the previous year. 

Of the 348 eliminations in films which 
were licensed, 229 were for indecency, 
one was for inhumanity, one was for 
tending to incite to crime, 102 were for 
immorality or tending to corrupt morals 
and 15 were on the grounds that they 
were sacrilegious. Nine dramas were af- 
fected, two comedies, three scenic pic- 
tures, 26 novelty and musical pictures 
and miscellaneous The 
number of scenes eliminated was 255 and 
the subtitles or dialog eliminated totaled 
93. The number of reels examined in the 
period totaled 4453. Of the total films 
reviewed 429 were classified as feature 


one picture. 


pictures, having five reels or more, and 
the rest were shorts. 


—————_—O—— 


GOODRICH BACK 


Hiram Goodrich, superintendent of 
schools in the third supervisory district 
of Broome county, has resumed his duties 
after a service in the Army which he en- 
tered in October 1942. During his ab- 
sence his work was performed by Harold 
L. Baine of Endicott. 
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MISS BOWEN DIES 

Etta G. Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Accounts who had been on the 
staff of the State Education Department 
more than 49 years, died at her Albany 


Bowen, 


home on August 15th. 

Miss Bowen joined the Department in 
1894 as clerk After 
serving in several divisions she became 


and examiner. 
cashier of the Finance Division on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. 
account clerk in the Division on July 1, 
1932, and was appointed Chief of the 
Bureau of Accounts on July 1, 1941. 
Her thorough financial 
procedures was of invaluable help to the 


She was appointed chief 


knowledge of 


Department. 

She had trained at Albany High School, 
the Albany School of Accounting and at 
New York State College for Teachers at 
Albany. 

on 
FOOD TRAINING 
(Concluded from page 30) 

an enrolment of 19,458 
maintained with the following enrolments 
in the major groups: 9727 in farm ma- 
chinery repair, 2888 in milk production, 
3965 in food production and conservation 
and 1986 in egg production. A course in 


persons Was 


home vegetable production was not avail- 
able last year. Three hundred machinists 
and craftsmen and 76 successful farmers 
were employed as special instructors to 
assist local teachers of agriculture. 
Superintendents of schools and high 
school principals have been advised re- 
garding making application for one or 
more of these courses for the current 
year. If further information is desired, 
requests should be directed to Dr Arthur 
K. Getman, Assistant Director for De- 
fense Training in charge of Food Pro- 
duction War Training, State Education 
Department, Albany 1, N. Y. 





School Buildings and Grounds 





SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PLANS APPROVED 


Building programs for schools approved 
by the Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds include the following: 

Watertown, installation of new roof on South 
Junior High School building, $1240; approved 
May 17th 

Cohoes, repairs, fire escape installation for 
school 7, $3729; approved May 17th 

Mineville, eight-room frame building, $81,400; 
approved May 18th 

Montrose, conversion of heating equipment 
in the Hendrick Hudson and McKinley school 
buildings, $5064.81; approved May 19th 

Delmar, conversion of oil-fired boiler to 
stoker-fired boiler in Bethlehem Central High 
School, $2650.70; approved May 25th 

Guilford, installation of stoker and weather- 
stripping in central school building, $1900; 
approved May 25th 

Ravena, conversion of one oil burner to coal 
in high school, $2028; approved June 2d 

East Greenbush, conversion from oil to coal 
in central district schools, $3933.12; approved 
June 3d 

Bayville, conversion from oil to 
$1360.50; approved June 4th 

Sea Cliff, conversion from oil to coal, $2075; 
approved June 4th 

Mamaroneck, repairs to 
$12,000; approved June 4th 

Greece, completion of 
central school, $2039; approvec 

West Albany, conversion fr 
2600; approved June 18th 

Watervliet, conversion from oil to coal in 
high school, $3600; approved June 18th 

Berlin, conversion from oil to coal in central 
school, $2550; approved June 18th 

Highland, installation of water coolers and 
outlets in two school buildings, $2600; approved 
June 23d 

Floral Park, development of athletic field, 
moving of two cottages and two garages, 
construction of foundations and other work in 
connection with moving of building for Sewan- 


coal, 


various schools, 
classrooms in 
une 5th 

n oil to coal, 


two 
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haka High School, 
June 26th 

Rye, district 5, alterations to Ridge Street 
School, $3000; approved June 26th 

Glenville, district 12, school bus 
$1516; approved June 29th 

Ossining, boiler installations to replace boil- 
ers in Washington School, $3800; approved 
June 29th 

Bethpage, painting schoolrooms, $2000; ap- 
proved July Ist 

Middletown, repairs to high school building, 
$12,000; approved July 2d 

Springville, addition to shop annex building, 
$2000; approved July 3d 

Margaretville, installation of stoker and coal 
storage facilities, $3500; approved July 6th 

Rockville Centre, replacement of boilers in 
Riverside School, $4000; approved July 6th 

Gilbertsville, acoustical tile ceiling in several 
central school, $1996; approved 


$28,229.88; approved 


garage, 


rooms of 
July 6th 

Ossining, conversion from oil to coal in Park, 
Lincoln and Roosevelt schools, $2000; ap- 
proved July 7th 

Averill Park, foundation work and repairs 
to northeast wing of central school, $10,000; 
approved July 16th 

East Norwich, acoustical treatment of audi- 
torium-gymnasium ceiling, $2000; approved 
July 21st 

Roxbury, installation of stoker 
school, $2150; approved July 21st 

Georgetown, construction of new wall in 
central school, $6000; approved July 21st 

East Greenbush, maintenance repairs to cen- 
tral school, $5000; approved July 23d 

Mechanicville, reroofing high school, $4000; 
approved July 23d 

Goshen, conversion from oil to coal in ele- 
mentary school, $1630; approved July 23d 

Jericho, conversion from oil to coal, $1245; 
approved July 26th 

Rensselaer, installation of stokers, $20,551.50; 
approved July 26th 

Washingtonville, coal bunker additon in cen- 
tral school, $5235; approved August 7th 


in central 
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School and Public Libraries 





MEDALS AWARDED FOR CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


The outstanding American awards for 
children’s literature went this year to 
Elizabeth Janet Gray, who received the 
Newbery Medal for Adam of the Road; 
and to Virginia Lee Burton, who received 
the Caldecott Medal for The Little 
House. Ordinarily the winners are an- 
nounced at the annual conference of the 
American Library Association, which has 
been canceled for 1943. 

Both awards are conferred annually by 
the association’s division of libraries for 
children and young people. The New- 
bery Medal goes to the author of the pre- 
ceding year’s best contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for children, while the Cal- 
decott Medal is given to the artist respon- 
sible for the most distinguished picture 
book published in the United States dur- 
ing the same period. 

The Newbery Medal is 22 
The first gold medal went to Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon for The Story of 
Mankind, and the list of winners in other 
years includes Hugh Lofting, Will James, 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Rachel Field and 
Walter Edmonds. 

Adams of the Road is a story of medie- 
val England, at the time when English- 
men were becoming aware of the rights 
The son of a trou- 


years old. 


of the common man. 
badour, on his journeyings through great 
cities, abbey towns and small villages, 
tubs shoulders with farmers, merchants 
and actors who typify the English spirit 
as it was then and is now. It is illustrated 
by Robert Lawson, who was himself a 
Caldecott Medal winner in 1941. 
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Miss Gray is already well known for 
her stories about the United States in the 
Colonial period. She says she has been 
writing since she was 13, when she sold 
her first story to the Young Churchman 
for $2. 

Virginia Lee Burton is a young artist 
who has had a varied career as dancing 
teacher, lifesaver and art instructor. She 
is now living in Gloucester, Mass., with 
her sculptor husband, George Demetrios, 
and two children, Aris and Mike. The 
Little House recounts the experience of a 
farm cottage which in time finds itself 
engulfed by the city. In clever and 
original pictures, it conveys to the very 
young the transition of the American 
countryside from rural to urban popula- 
tion. 

The Caldecott Medal and the Newbery 
Medal are both donated annually by Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, publisher of Publishers’ 
Weekly. Randolph Caldecott, for whom 
the Caldecott Medal is 
famous English illustrator of children’s 


named, was a 


books. John Newbery was an 18th cen- 
tury publisher who first conceived the 
written and 


idea of books especially 


printed for children. 


——__—{)—__ 


GOES TO HERKIMER 


Mildred Kunes, 
public librarian of La Fargeville, has 
resigned to accept the appointment of 
librarian of the Herkimer Free Library. 
She succeeds Edith M. Sheaf, who had 
served as librarian of the Herkimer Free 
Library for 35 years. 


former school and 








Exterior and Two Interior Views of Bronxville Public Library. 


Below, Left, Is the Children’s 


Room, and Right, the Exhibit Room. 


BRONXVILLE LIBRARY 


The attractive public library building 
in Bronxville which is pictured here has 
completed its first year in the new 
building. In spite of tire shortage and 
gasoline restrictions, the use of the build- 
ing has far exceeded expectations. 

The meeting room has been used con- 
tinually by civic and social groups coop- 
erating on war activities. The exhibit 
room, with the exception of Music Week, 
has been devoted entirely to displays 
designed to stimulate the war effort. 

In the browsing room this year, the 
readers found not merely recreational 
reading but materials to help solve prob- 
lems connected with the war effort. 

Adjoining the popular stacks where 
mystery and adventure stories are housed, 
has been placed an entire section of 
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REPORTS PROGRESS 


“books to share with your children.” 
This gives parents who seldom visit the 
children’s room opportunity to see and 
select books to read with their children. 

The library is now working on the 
Hayward Collection which is to consist 
of books on religious tolerance toward 
the Jews, philosophy and postwar plan- 
ning. This collection given in 
memory of Richard Hayward, first rector 
and builder of Christ Church, and Robert 
Otis Hayward, his son. 


was 


The furnishings for this building have 
been largely donated by groups of college 
alumni (Amherst, Williams, Princeton, 
Harvard, New York University, De Pauw 
University, University of Michigan and 


University of Chicago). 
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BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN COTTON DANA 


John Cotton Dana*, a new biography 
in the American Library Pioneers series, 
has just been published by the American 
Library Association. It appears in the 
same format as the earlier Pioneers vol- 
ume on William Howard Brett. 

The contribution of John Cotton Dana 
is revealed as something more than a 
Newark Public Library, which Mr Dana 
built and served during the significant 
years of his life and where he earned his 
fame as “the first citizen of Newark.” 
His less tangible contributions are found 
perhaps to be the more significant. As 
“the strongest library force of his day,” 
Mr Dana brought into librarianship an 
attitude of perpetual inventory —a daily 
search for new and significant 
values ; his voice was always calling for a 
reassessment of old traditions and stand- 


more 


ards in library work. 

Many librarians remember Mr Dana as 
a colleague who believed that the chief 
importance of the library lay in its con- 


tribution to the advancement of the social 
order. They remember him at A.L.A. 
conferences—as the strong and dynamic 
personality whose creative power seemed 
limitless and yet whose humor, wit and 
whimsy made friends of all with whom 
he came in contact. 

The present biography describes the 
colorful career of a man whose interests 
and whose influence reached far beyond 
the world of librarians. His philosophy 
of books and learning in their relation to 
human society is presented as a living 
heritage of special importance today when 
librarianship is seeking once again to 
evaluate its role in a complex world. 

The author, 
librarian of Cincinnati 
and was for many years an associate and 


Chalmers Hadley, is 


Public Library 


a personal friend of Mr Dana. 


*John Cotton Dana: A Sketch, by Chalmers 


Hadley. Chicago, American Library As- 
sociation. 1943. 103p. (American Library 
pioneers series, v. V.) Cloth, $2.75 





NEW LIBRARIAN 

Mrs Raymond B. Cook of Palmyra has 
recently been appointed librarian of the 
Wood Library in Canandaigua to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Helen J. Benning, who is to become li- 
brarian of one of the unit libraries at the 
Sampson Naval Training Station. 

Mrs Cook, the former Dorothy Law- 
rence of Palmyra, is a graduate of Wil- 
liam Smith College, Geneva, 1939, and of 
Syracuse University Library School, 
1940. She has been employed for the 
past two years as junior assistant librarian 
at Niagara Falls Public Library. 


September 1943 


BRANCH OPENED 
The Baldwin Public 
opened its first branch library, to serve 
the people of North Baldwin. It is con- 
veniently located in a store on North 
Grand avenue at Stanton avenue. More 
than 150 books were borrowed the first 
day and 40 children were on hand for 
the first scheduled story hour. All resi- 
dents holding library cards from the main 
library may also use the branch library. 
Eighty new borrowers were registered 
and received cards on the opening day. 
All services of the main library are avail- 
able to borrowers at the branch library. 


Library has 
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NEW LIBRARY GROUP 


The Western New York Library 
Association was organized May 9th when 
its initial panel of officers was elected. 
Kathryne Leonhard, Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, was elected president; Harold 
Hacker, Grosvenor Library, vice presi- 
dent; Helen Humphrey, Amherst High 
School Library, secretary; Charles 
Underhill, Lockwood Memorial Library, 
University of Buffalo, treasurer. The 
four officers will draw up a charter for 
the association to be presented to the 
members for approval at the fall meeting. 

The purpose of the association is to 
create to a greater degree mutual under- 
standing among the 300 librarians of 
western New York and to provide a 
reasonable substitute for the annual con- 
ventions of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation and the American Library Associ- 
ation, at least for the duration. The 
counties now included are Erie, Niagara, 


Chautauqua, Cattaraugus and Genesee. 
Transportation difficulties have confined 
the most active membership to Erie 


county. 


SUPPLY FIRM CHANGE 


Due to shortage of manpower and the 
inability to secure enough material to sell, 
The H. R. Huntting Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., has been forced to discon- 
tinue the Library Supplies Department. 
The balance of the stock and selling 
rights have been sold to Gaylord Brothers, 
Inc., 155 Gifford street, Syracuse. The 
H. R. Huntting Company will continue, 
however, to manufacture and sell maga- 
zine binders. The book and the binding 
services continue. 
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PORTRAIT PRESENTED 


Presentation to the Frothingham Free 
Library at Fonda of a beautifully ex- 
ecuted photograph of the late Washing- 
ton Frothingham, for whom the library 
is named, marked the end of the first year 
of service of this institution. 

Mrs James I. Spraker presented the 
photograph as a gift from Mrs Robert 
Frothingham of San Francisco and her- 
self. Following the unveiling of the pic- 
ture, facts in the life of Mr Frothingham 
were related. John Frothingham of Al- 
bany, a nephew, was the guest of honor. 


BOOK CAMPAIGN CLOSING 


The 1943 Victory Book Campaign will 
close officially November 30, 1943. 

The board of directors requests all li- 
braries and local Victory Book Campaign 
committees to do everything possible to: 
additional 
new 


1 Stimulate collection of 
books. More than million 
books are needed to fill standing requests. 


two 


2 Sort and ship books on hand before 
October 1, 1943, to Old School Building 
79, 38 East First street, New York, N. Y. 

3 Report promptly to Victory Book 
Campaign Headquarters, 350 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., and to Frank L. 
Tolman, Director, at State Headquarters, 
Room 333, State Education Building, Al- 
bany 1, N. Y., about books available and 
shipments made. 

4 Please secure free transportation if 

If this is impossible, ask Na- 
Headquarters instructions. 


possible. 
tional for 

Books will still be needed after Novem- 
ber 30th and should be continuously so- 


licited, the committee states. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


The 25th celebration of Children’s 
Book Week falls on November 14th—20th. 
The “Build Future with 


slogan the 


Books” is stressed as not merely a catch 
phrase but presenting a challenge and an 
opportunity to every library and com- 


munity. 
Promoters of the observance comment : 


The whole world is talking about the better 
world that it hopes to build. That would belong 
to the children. Reading can prepare them to 
be intelligent and happy citizens. Books about 
other lands will enable them to regard our allies 
as individuals and to understand them. Reading 
can prevent the barriers of racial and national 
prejudices from being raised in the minds of 
our young people. 

Headquarters will cooperate by secur- 
ing speakers for programs. Glossy prints 
of the new poster will be available for 
reproduction in announcements and other 
publicity. For help and suggestions li- 
rarians and others are urged to write to 
Albert R. Crone, director, Book Week 
Headquarters, 62 West 45th street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


BOOKS GIVEN LIBRARY 

Dr S. A. Brown of Harbor Acres has 
donated a collection of books to the Port 
Washington Public Library to be known 
as the Charlotte Cowdrey Brown Memo- 
rial Library. 
dowment fund will be spent to purchase 
recent books on gardening to add to the 
of famous works on 


The income from an en- 


Brown collection 
gardening. Mrs Brown was a past presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation 


of Garden Clubs. 
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American Red Cross. 


NASSAU UNION CATALOG 


At the spring meeting of the Nassau 
County Library Association the member 
libraries voted to appropriate 1 per cent 
of their book budgets to support the 
union catalog which is housed in the 
Valley Stream Public Library. The 
index lists all nonfiction volumes of all 
libraries in the county. 

The officers of the Nassau 
association were all reelected for another 
year. They are: Mrs Elizabeth Kelly, 
librarian, Valley Stream Public Library, 
president ; Lucy Kinlock, librarian, Great 
Neck, and Mrs Lena Ruppert, librarian, 
Freeport Memorial Library, vice presi- 
dents; Helen MacDonough, librarian, 
Baldwin Public Library, secretary, and 
Mrs Laura W. Christopher, librarian, 
Malverne Public Library, treasurer. 


county 


RED CROSS ASKS HELP 


The cooperation of libraries in expand- 
ing the program of Red Cross home nurs- 
ing is sought in a message from Mary 
Beard, director of this service in the 
Libraries are asked 
to display the Red Cross home nursing 
poster on bulletin boards, with informa- 
tion on local classes, and to keep the text- 
book on the same subject among library 
material. 

It is pointed out that with the shortage 
of doctors and nurses due to their joining 
the armed services, citizens may be pre- 
pared for health emergencies through 
learning the ways of home nursing. More 
people in the classes are sought to spread 
the information which will give those who 
study it a sense of self-confidence, accord- 
ing to Miss Beard. 





LIBRARY GIVEN LAND 


East Hampton Free Library has for- 
mally received a gift of the Weston place 
on the corner of Buell lane and Main 
street. The gift has long been under 
consideration by the nieces and nephews 
of the late Charles W. Osborne, who was 
born on the property more than 100 years 
ago. The gift is intended to serve a 
triple purpose: to enhance the beauty of 
Main street on which the Osborne family 
has lived for 300 years, since the village 
was settled; to insure room for the ex- 
pansion of the beautiful East Hampton 
Library and to pay tribute to the memory 
of their uncle, an East Hampton-born 
man who became a successful New York 
business man but continued to love his 
native village. 


o————=() 


RECEIVES CHARTER 

Blue Point Public Library received its 
charter from The University of the State 
of New York the last of May and an- 
nounced that it was happy and proud to 
offer to the community the services of a 
library approved by the Board of Regents. 
The framed charter occupies a prominent 
place in the library rooms at the Noble 
residence, present home of the library at 
Blue Point and Madison avenues. 


SERVICE EXTENDED 

The Scottsville Free Library has ex- 
tended its services by opening a deposit 
station in the Community Building at 
Mumford. The librarian, Hildred Saf- 
ford, is at the station every Tuesday from 
3.30 p. m. to 8 p. m., and a collection of 
books for both adult and juvenile readers 
has been provided. 
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NUTRITION SONGS 


Songs for younger children, dealing 
with nutrition, have been published by 
Sarah Lawrence College. In a booklet 
illustrated in color, the music and verses 
are presented, with humor such as ap- 
peals to children. 

These “Nutrition Notes” were prepared 
by the students and faculty of the college. 
Norman Lloyd arranged the music and 
the booklet itself was designed and ex- 
ecuted by Betty Carrie Reynolds. The 
booklet is 25 cents a copy, running less 
for 100 copies or more, down to 12% 
cents each for 1000 copies. The words 
of the songs have been printed separately, 
also available at 2% cents for 10-15 
copies and one cent a piece for 1000 
copies. 


ae 


LIBRARY RENOVATED 


The Williams Memorial Library at 
Fort Plain has recently been renovated 
and redecorated. The high stacks have 
been lowered and the children’s collection 
has been placed on lower shelves. Paint, 
new lights, linoleum, new charging desk, 
tables and chairs have all helped to im- 
prove and beautify the library. 

The expense was borne primarily by 
Mr and Mrs Fred S. Haslett. 


———() 


‘T. R.’ BIRTHDAY 


Schools are invited to present special 
exercises commemorating the 85th birth- 
day of the late Theodore Roosevelt on 
Wednesday, October 27th. The invitation 
was extended by the Woman's Roosevelt 


Memorial Association Inc., Theodore 
Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th street, 
New York City. 
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BOOKS ON AMERICAN MINORITIES 


A LIST OF BOOKS ON MINORITY GROUPS IN THE UNITED STATES RECOMMENDED BY 
THE CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS, MARY L. TARBOX, DIRECTOR OF 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES, JAMESTOWN, CHAIRMAN, 


FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


SECTION OF THE NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


This bibliography for young people of 
junior and senior high school age has been 
compiled to suggest important, readable 
books on one of our pressing problems. 
While the list is highly selective, many 
librarians may wish to check it both as an 
aid to using materials in their collections 
and as a buying list. S indicates books of 
senior high school level; J, books of 
junior high school level. 


Foreign-born Americans in General 


Adamic, Louis. Harper. 
1940. $3.50. S 

Biographical sketches of immigrant Ameri- 
cans of widely different backgrounds, with 
_— problems and contributions to American 
ife. 


From many lands. 


Beard, A. E. S. Our foreign born citizens: 
what they have done for America. rev. ed. 
Crowell. 1939. $2 
_Forty-three biographical sketches of famous 
citizens. 


Benjamin, R. S. I am an American; intro- 
duction by Archibald MacLeish. Alliance. 
1941. $1.50 


_ Reprints of radio broadcasts made for the 
immigration and naturalization service of the 
Department of Justice. 


Fairchild, H. P. Immigrant backgrounds. 
Wiley. 1927. $2.75 
_ Characteristics and cultures of various na- 
tional groups clearly presented. 


McClellan, M. B. & De Bovis, A. V., eds. 
Within our gates. Harper. 1940. $1.28. S§ 


“A collection of recent stories, essays, and 
sketches by and about racial groups in the 
United States.” 
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America; the 
1939. 


We who built 
Prentice. 


Wittke, Carl. 
saga of the immigrant. 
$5; school ed., $3.75. S 

A history of immigration, with political, 
economic and cultural implications. 


The Negro 


Allee, Marjorie. The great tradition. Hough- 
ton. 1937. $2 
Three white girls at the University of Chi- 
cago and their relationship with a Negro 
girl, also a student. 


Harper. 


Bontemps, Arna. Golden slippers. 


1941. $2.50 
An anthology of Negro poetry for young 
people. 


Brawley, B. G. Negro builders and heroes. 

Univ. of North Carolina Press. 1937. $2.50 

Brief biographies and chapters on the 
Negro in art, science and the professions. 


American 
1939. 


history of the 
rev. ed. Macmillan. 


Short 
Negro; 4th 
a & 

A survey of the Negro in American life. 


Buckmaster, Henrietta. Let my people go. 
Harper. 1941. $3.50. S 


The story of the underground railroad and 
the growth of the abolition movement. 


Connelly, M. C. Green Farrar. 
1930. $1 
The Negro’s interpretation of the Bible, 


dramatically presented. 


pastures. 


Cullen, Countee, ed. Caroling dusk. Har- 
per. 1927. .$2.50 
Poems by Negro poets, including Dunbar, 


Johnson, McKay, Hughes and others. 
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Souls of black folk; 
McClurg. 1903. 


DuBois, W. E. B. 
essays and_ sketches. 
$2.50. S 

The struggle for educational and economic 
advance, written as literature. 


Embree, E. R. American Negroes; a hand- 
book. Day. 1942. $1 
A consolidation of the author’s Brown 
America, which outlines the Negro’s strug- 
gles and his place in American life. 


Handy, W. C. Father of the blues. Mac- 


millan. 1941. $3 


An autobiography which throws light on 
the Negro problem. 


Helm, MacKinley. Angel Mo’ and her son, 
Roland Hayes. Little. 1942. $2.75 
_A revealing biography of the famous Negro 
singer. 


Holt, Rackham. George Washington Carver; 
an American biography. Doubleday. 1943. 
$3.50 


Hughes, Langston. Dream keeper and other 
poems. Knopf. 1932. $2 
Joys and heartaches of the Negro. 


Not without laughter. Knopf. 1941. 


$2 
A Kansas Negro boy’s struggle for an 
education. 


Viking. 


Johnson, J. W. Along this way. 


1933. $3.50 
Autobiography of a leader in many activi- 
ties, teaching, law, writing, and theater. 


McWilliams, Carey. Brothers under the 


skin. Little. 1943. $3 
American treatment of colored minorities. 
Means, Florence. Shuttered windows. 
Houghton. 1938. $2 
A colored girl from the North visits her 
grandmother in the South and decides to work 
among her people. 


Ovington, M. W. Zeke. 
$2 J 
Boys’ life at Tuskegee; “a real contribu- 
tion to better understanding between the 
races. 


Harcourt. 1931. 


Swift, H. H. Railroad to freedom; a story 
of the Civil War. Harcourt. 1932. 
$2.50 J 

A Negro girl escapes and brings 300 of 
her people to freedom. 
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Vehanen, Kosti. Marian Anderson. McGraw. 
1941. $2.50 
_ Biography sympathetically written by the 
singer's accompanist. 


Walker, Margaret. For my people. Yale, 
1942. $2 

Poetry expressing the sorrows and hopes of 
the Negro. 
slavery. 


B. T. Up from 


1901. $2 


Washington, 
Doubleday. 


Wright, Richard. Twelve million black . 
voices; a folk history of the Negro in U.S. 
Viking. 1941. $3. S§ 

A photographic history. 


The Jew 


Antin, Mary. Tie promised land. Hough- 
ton. 1912. “%5 

Impressions of a 12-year-old immigrant 
girl and her appreciation of the opportunities 
offered by America. 


Fast, Howard. Haym Salomon, son of lib- 
erty. Messner. 1941. $2.50 


A biography of the broker and patriot who 
financed the American Revolution. 


Ferber, Edna. Peculiar treasure. 
day. 1939. $3 S 
An autobiography which relates customs of 
her people, and calls forth appreciation of a 
fine character. 


Halper, Albert. Sons of the fathers. 
per. 1940. $2.50 


The day by day adventures of a Chicago 
grocer and his family, from 1900 to 1918. 


Kelly, Myra. 1910. 
$2 
Amusing and revealing sketches of east side 
public school experiences in New York. 
Means, F. C. Children of the promise. 
Friendship Press. 1941. $1 J 


Relationships of a family of Jewish chil- 
dren with school and community. 


Double- 


Har- 


Little aliens. Scribner. 


Rosten, L. Q. Education of Hyman Kaplan. 
Harcourt. 1937. $2 


Humorous account of an American night 
preparatory school for adults. 


Stern, E. G. My mother and I. 
1917. $1.50 S 
The courage and devotion of a mother who 
kept her old customs, while she appreciated 
the pain of adjustment which her daughter 
endured. 


Macmillan. 
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Yezierska, Anzia. Hungry hearts. Hough- 
ton. 1920. $1.90 
Sketches which show the hunger for a fuller 


life, inspired by the dream of America. 


drama in 
Macmillan. 


Melting-pot; 
& rev. ed. 


Zangwill, Israel. 
four acts; new 
1914. $1.75. S$ 

Jewish life and ideals in America. 


American Indians 


Armer, L. A. Waterless mountain. 
mans. 1931. $2.50 J 
Navajo Indian life. 


Long- 


Buffalo Child Long Lance. 
foreword by Irvin S. Cobb. Farrar. 
$1 

Comparison of white man’s and Indian’s 
ways of life. 


Bunce, W. H. 


Long Lance; 


1928. 


Chula, son of the mound 
builders. Dutton. 1942. $2. J 


Based on archeological discoveries con- 
cerning the Indians of Tennessee and Mis- 
souri. 


Douglas, F. H. & Harnoncourt, René d. 
Indian art of the United States. Museum 
of modern art. 1941. $3.50 

Based on the exhibition held at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York City. 


Fuller, Iola. Harcourt. 1940. 
$2.50 § 

“A clear and honest picture of the slow 
retreat of an old civilization before the ad- 


vent of a new one.” 


Jackson, H. H. 
$2.50 
_ The tragedy of the mission Indian comes 
from the injustice of the white man. 


Loon feather. 


Ramona. Little. 1916. 


La Farge, Oliver. As long as the grass 
shall grow. Alliance. 1940. $2.50 


_ Presents the Indian problem today in the 
light of history and points the way to a future 
of self-respect. 


Means, F. C. Tangled waters; a Navajo 
story. Houghton. 1936. $2 
The conflict between the Indians and the 
white man, and the struggle of the younger 
generation for an education. 


Moon, G. P. 
1936. $2 


A Pueblo girl returns from a government 
school and helps her village. 


Singing sands. Doubleday. 
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Wilson, W. E. Shooting Star, the story of 
Tecumseh. Farrar. 1942. $2. J 
The great Shawnee leader is revealed as a 
man who loved his land and dreamed of last- 
ing peace with the whites. 


Northern and Western Europeans 


Bojer, Johann. Emigrants. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 1925. $2.50. S 

Norwegian pioneers in North Dakota 
struggle against poverty, drought and isola- 
tion. 


Americanization of Edward 
Dutch boy 
1920. $2.50 


Bok, E. W. 
Bok; the autobiography of a 
fifty years after. Scribner. 
school ed. $1. S 

The life story of the famous editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Cather, Willa. My Antonia. Houghton. 
1918. $2.50 S§ 

A fine character study of a young Bohemian 
girl, showing America’s assimilation of the 
immigrant. 

1913. 


O pioneers. Houghton. 


$2.50. S 
Experiences of Swedish, Bohemian and 
French settlers in Nebraska during the 1880's. 
Ferber, Edna. So big. Doubleday. 1924. 
$2 S 
The hard life in a stolid Dutch settlement 
near Chicago is portrayed as a background 
for the chief character, a Dutch woman with 
a sense of beauty and a realization of the 
beauty of toil. 
bank 


account. 


Forbes, Kathryn. Mama's 
Harcourt. 1943. $2 
Amusing account of a Norwegian family in 
San Francisco. The mother’s wisdom and 
humor hold the family together in the difh- 
culties of Americanization. 


Upper Mississippi; a 
1937. $2.50 


Havighurst, Walter. 
wilderness saga. Farrar. 
(Rivers of America series) 

A fine, informal pioneer history of Scandi- 
navians, with a genuine feeling for the terror 
of the river. 


from Sweden. 


Judson, C. I. They came 
Houghton. 1942. $2. J 


The Larssons settled in Wisconsin in 1856, 
building a sod house, battling the wilderness 
and practising their native arts and crafts. 
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Lion, Hortense. The grass grows green. 
Houghton. 1935. $2.50 

A Bavarian peasant girl came to America 
in 1852 to escape war, only to see her grand- 
sons enlist when America entered the first 
world war. 


Riis, J. A. Making of an American. 
millan. 1916. $2.50 


Theodore Roosevelt said of this book, “It 
raised the standards of unselfishness and of 
sane, kindly good citizenship in this country.” 


Rolvaag, O. E. Giants in the earth. Har- 
per. 1927. $2.50. S 
Norwegian pioneers in Dakota; an Ameri- 
can classic. 
Winther, S. K. Take all to Nebraska. 
millan. 1936. $2.50. S 
Danish settlers face their problems bravely, 
keeping the fine educational ideals of their 
native land. 


Mac- 


Mac- 


Southern and Eastern Europeans 


Chase, M. E. Mary 
1926. $1.25 
An imaginative Armenian woman peddles 
her wares along the coast of Maine and tells 
tales of her native land. 


Christmas. Little. 


This is my country; an 
autobiography. Carrick. 1938. $2.75 

A remote village in Macedonia hears of 
America through an immigrant recruited in 
Hungary. The author meets problems of ad- 
justment but never falters in his devotion to 
his new country. 


Feld, R. C. Sophie Halenczik, American. 
Little. 1943. $2 


A vigorous Czech American gives a son 
to the service, sells war bonds and raises the 
spirits of all around her. 


Christowe, Stoyan. 


Hindus, M. G. Green worlds; an informal 

chronicle. Doubleday. 1938. $3. S 

A thoughtful observer of the changes in 
Russia and the United States describes his 
experiences in both countries. 

Isasi, Mirim, & Denny, M. B. White stars 
of freedom; a Basque shepherd boy 
becomes an American. Whitman. 1942. 
$2.50. J 

Waiting in a California courthouse to take 
the oath of citizenship, Narvik recalls his 
youth in the Basque country. 

Panunzio, C. M. Soul of an 
Macmillan. 1924. $2. S 

This book portrays the transformation pos- 
sible under the right environment; experi- 
ences of an Italian immigrant. 


immigrant. 
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Pupin, M. I. From immigrant to inventor, 
Scribner. 1923. $2 
The early struggles of a Serbian shepherd 
boy who became an electrical genius. 
Saroyan, William. My name is Aram. Har- 
court. 1940. $2.50 
Amusing and heartwarming sketches about 
a little Armenian boy and his family in Cali- 
fornia. 
Sikorsky, I. I. Story of the winged §S. 
Dodd. 1938. $3 
Autobiography of the Russian inventor who 
came to New York in 1919, inspired by Edi- 
son’s work. 


Orientals 


Glick, Carl. Shake hands with the dragon. 
McGraw. 1941. $2.75 
The author’s experiences in Chinatown, 
New York, as a “Y” recreational leader. 
Amusing and appreciative account of Chinese 
Americans. 


Kuo, Ching-Chiu. I’ve come a long way. 

Appleton-Century. 1942. $3 

A Chinese girl’s account of her early se- 

clusion, education and rise to public position. 

Her husband, American educated, reveals the 

influence of America upon modern China. 
Lin, Adet, & Lin, Amor. Our family. Day. 
1939. $2 

Written by the children of Lin Yutang 
about their impressions of America and the 
reactions of American children to the Chi- 
nese visitors. 


Lowe, Pardee. Father and glorious descend- 
ant. Little. 1943. $2.50 
This Chinese-born father achieved citizen- 
ship in California before Oriental laws were 
in force. As his children were American 
educated, he relinquished outmoded Chinese 
customs, but kept, as in China, the family 
“the center of the universe.” 
Mukerji, D. G. Caste and outcast. Dutton. 
1923. $2. S$ 
An autobiography with much reflection and 
philosophy, contrasting East and West. The 
author’s experiences as a foreign student at 
an American university are especially inter- 
esting. 


Rizk, Salom. Syrian Yankee. 
1943. $2.75. S 
This inspiring account of the Americaniza- 
tion of a Syrian boy in Iowa relates his 
struggles for an education and his later lec- 
ture tours for the Reader’s Digest. 
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AN EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


(Concluded from back cover) 
the national welfare and the welfare of youth require that education have 
first claim on the time and energies of youth. 


Conclusions and recommendations : 

1 Youth who have not completed high school are in the war most effec- 
tively when they are carrying forward their regular school work, plus the 
special curricula and activities provided by the schools as a recognized part 
of the total war effort. 

2 School attendance until graduation is the best contribution to the war 
effort which school age youth can make. 

3 Full recognition should be given to the statements of the Army, Navy 
and War Manpower Commission, to the effect that the great need is for the 
highest quality of service which can be obtained and that continued school- 
ing until graduation is the one best assurance for the performance desired. 

4 Parents, industry, labor, business and society in general will profit 
best by the adequate education of all youth. 

5 The personal needs and development of the individual pupil can best 
be met by continuance in school until graduation. 

6 The interpretation of the school laws, in respect to school leaving, 
should be made clear, to the effect that permits for work are granted for 
time which is released from schooling and that the burden of proof is 
upon those who interfere with the continuance of youth in school until 
graduation. 

7 Safeguards for the proper granting of work permits should be rigor- 
ously maintained. 

8 Counseling services should be given in connection with individual 
requests for work permits. Pupils should be advised to enter only such 
occupations as are officially listed as essential. 


9 Requests for work permits should be presented in advance, and 


personal contacts should be made with parents before the issuance of per- 
mits. 

10 Schools should immediately interview pupils who left school before 
the end of the preceding term and offer specific counseling in respect to the 
desirability of their return to school. 

11 Each school should survey the local situation with respect to essen- 
tial work needs and the best possible adjustment for the maximum amount 
ot schooling, with such provision of time for essential work as may be 
necessary. 

12 The health of pupil workers should be given full consideration, and 
provisions for work should apply only to those who are physically capable. 

13 In any of those centers where the needs for war emergency man- 
power can not be met in any other way, cooperative schemes involving 
adjustments between school time and employment should be developed, 
the work schedule not to exceed one-half time. 

14 Every effort should be made to meet the needs of working youth by 
the extension of school opportunities through late afternoon and evening 
hours, on Saturdays, and during the summer months. All such extensions 
ot the school schedule should receive the benefits of state aid. 

















AN EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 


A statement adopted by the Educational Policies Comiission, 
/ 7 
August 22, 1943 


3y the hundreds of thousands, boys and girls who in other times would 
have completed high schools, are now leaving school before graduation to 
go to work. In some communities, the exodus from high school has already 
reached proportions which are alarming to all concerned for the success of 
the war effort and for the long-time welfare of youth. In practically all 
communities, withdrawals have reached the point where they require imme- 
diate attention and action. And almost everywhere, the rates of with- 
drawal are steadily mounting. 

At the same time, there are large sources of labor, especially of adults 
employed in the production of luxuries and in other nonessential occupa- 
tions. 

The motives which impel youth to leave school for work are under- 
standable — the attraction of high wages, the desire to do something defi- 
nite to help win the war, the influence of the example of their fellows and 
the arguments and inducements of those who, thoughtlessly or otherwise, 
would exploit the labor of youth. 

High school students, and often their parents also, are likely to respond 
to these motives without giving thought to other considerations, which are 
of far greater importance to the national welfare. All adults concerned in 
these matters — particularly employers, school officials and parents - 
should see that youth clearly understand such considerations as those which 
follow, and that they carefully weigh them before making their decisions. 

The greatest service which boys and girls of 16 and 17 can render to 
the war effort is to get ready for the national service which most of them 
will be called upon to give at 18, in the armed forces, in war production, in 
civilian war agencies or in specialized training. Time after time, high off- 
cials of the Army and the Navy, of government and industry, have urged 


youth to use the years up to 18 to build the foundations of a broad educa- 


tion. That way, they have affirmed, lies the greatest national service. 

The greatest service which boys and girls of 16 and 17 can render to 
themselves is to secure now the education which will surely be needed in 
the highly competitive labor market of the postwar years. 

Many cases have already been reported of successful arrangements for 
combining part-time work in war occupations with the continuation of 
regular schooling until high school graduation. Such cooperative plans 
offer the greatest promise of a constructive solution to the problem. All 
such arrangements, however, should be guided by the principle that both 


(Concluded on inside of back cover) 











